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Standards for Faculty Status for 
College and University Librarians 



Adopted by the membership of the Associa- 
tion of College^ and Research Libraries, June 
26, 1971, in Dallas, Texas. 

With publication increasing at an exponen- 
tial ratc> with, the variety of forms of pubh'ca- 
tion proliferating rapidly, with significant schol- 
arly and Ji^oimation material appearing in all 
the world*$*languages, with the bibliographical 
apparatus of many fields andisubfields becom- 
ing incrcasin^y difficult to use, with the grow- 
ing sophisticatidn of library and information 
teSinolo^, and with the development of aca- 
demic libraries into' large and complex organi- 
2atiohs,'t*^2 work of the academJc librarian-has 
become highly specialized and deznandingl 

The academic librarian malces a um'que and 
important contribuUon to American higher edu- 
cation. He.be^rs central responsibility for de- 
veloping cyiiege arid university library collec- 
tions, for cxtcnclihg bibliographical control over 
these collections, for instructing students (both 
ionT:ally in the classroom and inforiiially in the 
library), and advising faculty and scholars in 
the use .of these collections. He provides a 
variety of information services to the college or 
university community, ranging from answers 
to specific questions to the compilation of ex- 
tensive, bibliographies.! He provides library and 
information services to the community aC large, 
including federal, state, and local government 
agencies, business firms and other organiza- 
tions, and private citizens. Through his own 
research into the information process and 
through bibliographical and other studies, he 
adds to the sum of knowledge in the field of 
library practice and^ information science. 
Through membership and participation in li- 
brary and scholarly organizations, he works to 
improve the practice of academic librarian- 
ship, bibliography, and information service. 

Without the librarian, the quality of teach- 
ing,, research, and public service in our col- 
leges and universities would deteriorate seri- 
ously and programs in many disciplines could 
no longer be performed. His contribution is in- 
tellectual in nature and is the product of 
considerable formal education, including pro- 
fessional training at the graduate level. There- 
fore, college and university librarians must be 
recognized as equal partners in the academic 
enterprise, and they must be extended the 
rights and privileges which are not only com- 
mensurate with their contributions, but are 
necessary if they are to carry out their respon- 
sibilities. 



In order to recognize formally the college or 
uulversity librarian's academic status^ the Asso* 
ciation of College and Research Libraries and 
the American Library Association endorse, and 
urge all institutions of higher education and 
their governing bpdies to adopt, the following 
standards for academic librarians: 

I. Professional responsiblliti^-and self Je- 
terminatioiu Each librarian^shbuld be as- 
signed general responsibilities within his 
particular area of comp^/cence. He should 
have maximum possible latitude in ful- 
. filling these responsibilities. However, the 
* degree to which he ■ has fulfilIe-1 them 
should be regularly -and^ rigorously re- 
' viewed. A necessary element of this re- 
view must be appraisal by a committee 
of peers who have access to all available 
evidence. 

'Library got;emflnce.^''College and -univer- 
sity ^libraries should adopt -an-^'academic 
form of governance. The librarians 'should 
form as 'a -library faculty whose^ role and 
authority is similar to that of the faculties 
of a college, or the' faculty of a school or 
• a department j-^'v iW •;::.r:ij/^v K 
College and unitersity governance. Li- 
brarians, should be eligible ^fbr member- 
ship in' the academic senate or equivalent* 
body at tfieir college or university on the 
same basis as other faculty. ^ . 
Compensation. The salary scale for librar- 
ians should be the same as that for other 
academic categories with equivalent edu- 
cation and experience. Librarians should 
normally be appointed for the academic 
..I'r'year. If a librarian is expected to work 
through the summer session, his salary 
scale should be adjusted similarly to the 
summer session scale of other faculty at 
his college or university. 

5. Tenure. Librarians should be covered by 
tenure provisions the same as those of 
other faculty. In the pretenure period, 
librarians should be covered by written 
contracts or agreements the same as those 
of other faculty. 

6. Pr6mo<ion. Librarians should be promoted 
through ranks and steps on the basis of 
their academic proficiency and profes- 
sional effectiveness. A peer review sys- 
tem similar to that used by other faculty 
is the primary basis of judgment in the 
promotion process for academic librarians. 
The librarians' promotion ladder should 
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have die same b*des» ranks, and steps as 
that of other faculty. 

7. Leaves. Sabbatical and other research 
leaves should be available to librarians 
on the same basis, and with the same re- 
quirements, as they are available to other 
faculty. 

8. Research funds. Librarians should have 
access to funding for research projects on 
the same basis as other faculty. 

9. Academic freedom. Librarians in colleges 
and universities must have the protection 
of academic freedom. Library resources 
and the professional judgment of librar- 
ians must not be subject to censorship. 

To implement these standards, the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries and the 
American Library Association will: 

1. Publicize tliese' standards tolill colleges 
and universities and their libraries, all 
library schools, all library organizaUons, 
all higher education organizations, and all 
agencies which accredit academic insb*tu- 
tioxis. 

2. Seek to have these standards formally 
adopted ot endorsed by all colleges and 
universities and their libraries, all library 
schools, all library organizations, all high- 
er education organizations, and all agen- 

. cies which accredit academic institutions. 

3. Investigate all violations of these stan- 
dards which are reported by members of 

. the Association of College and Researdi 
Libraries. Such investigations will l>e co- 
ordinated and supervised by the Com- 
mittee on Academic Status of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Dbraries.* 

4. Invoke the following sanctions against 
institutions of higher education which are 
found, after such investigation, to be in 
violation of any; or all of these stimdards: 

a. Publicize the violation and the institu- 
tion concerned in CRL News and other 
appropriate publications. 

b. Refuse to accept advertisements in 
any ALA publication for positions at 
that institution. 

c. Discourage its members from accept- 
ing employment at * th^t institution, 
through notices in its publications and 
other means. 

A reasonable amount of time — three to live 
years— should be provided college and uni- 
versity libraries which do not currcndy con- 
form to any or all of these standards, to en- 
able them to do so. However, t\o such grace 
period should be provided to libraries which 
currently do .conform, either wholly or in part. 



and which seek to deny or withdraw any such 
rights and privileges. 

•The Committee on Academic Status receives, 
from iridividuals, rcxwrts of potential violations 
of these standards and recommends appropriate 
action to idle ACRL Board of Directors. Re- 
quests for assistance from individuals who al- 
lege diat violations of these standards have oc- 
curred are within the jurisdiction of tlie ALA 
Program of Action for Mediation, Arbitration, 
and Inquiry, and should be directed to the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the American Library, Asso- 
ciation, sii 



Reprinted from the May 1974 
issue^pf College S Research 
Libraries NewS y a publication 
of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries. 
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Joint Statement on Faculty Status 
Of College and University Librarians 



Dtttfted &v ^ cQvmittee of the Aitsochtion 
of CoUege and Ratearch IJbmHes (AC11L\ the 
AiiociaHon of American Colleges (AAC), and 
the American Afsociation of University' Pn>« 
fes9or$(AAVP); 

As &6 primary means through which stu- 
dents and facul^ gain access to the store- 
house of organized Howledge, the college and 
tmiversity library perfonns a unique .and indis- 
pensable function In the educaticnal process. 
This function will grow in importance as stu- 
dents asitune greater responsibility for their 
own intellectual and fodal development In- 
deed ^ members of the f^cademic community 
are likely to become focreasingly depmlent 
on skilled professional guidance in the . acquisi- 
tion ann usr of Hhrary resources as Ae forms 
and numbers of these resources multiply, schol- 
arly materials appear in more languages', bib- 
liographical syftcms become mor« con?plicated, 
and library technology grows Increasingly so- 
phisticated. The librarian who provides stich 
guidance plays a major role in the learning 
process. 

The charadeTv and quality of an institution 
of higher learning are shaped in large measure 
by the nature of its library holdings and the 
ease and imagination with which those, resources 
ar^ made accessible to members of the aca- 
demic community. Consequently, all members 
of the faculty should take an active interest 
in the operation and development of the li- 
brary. Because the scoj>e and character of li- 
brary resources should be taken into account 
in such important academic decisions as curric- 
ular planning and faculty appointments, li- 
brarians should have a voice in the develop- 
ment of the iastitution's educational policy. 

Librarians perform a teaching and research 
role inasmuch as they instruct students for- 
mally apd infonnally and advise and assist 
faculty in their scholarly pursuits. Librarians 
are also themselves involved in the researdi 
function; many conduct research in their own 
professional interests and in the discharge of 
their duties. 

Where the role of college and university li- 
brarians, as described in the preceding para- 
graph, requires them to function essentially as 
part of die fa/nilty, this functional identity 
should be recognized by granting of faculty 
status. Neither administrative responsibilities nor 
professional degrees, titles, or skills, per se, 
qualify members of the academic community 
for faculty status* The function of the librarian 
as participant^ in the processes of teaching and 
research is the essential criterion of faculty 
status. 

College and university librarians share the 



piofessional concerns of faculty members. Aca- 
demic freedom^ for excunple, is indispensable 
to librarians, because they are trustees of knowl- 
edge with the responsibility of insuring the 
availability of information and ideas, no mat* 
ter how controversial, so that teadien may 
freely teach and students may freely learn. 
Moreover, as members of the acadernic com- 
munity, librarians should have latitude in tiie 
exercise of their professional judgment within 
the library, a share in shaping policy within 
the institution* and adequate opportunities for 
professional development and apprppriate re* 
ward. 

Faculty status entails for librarians the same 
rights and responsibilities as for other members 
of the faculty. They should have correspond- 
ing entitlement to rank,, promotion, tenure, 
coihpensation, leaves, And research funds. They 
must go through the same process of evalua- 
tion and meet the same standards as other 
faculty members.* 

On some campuses, adequate procedures for 
extending faculty status to librarians have al- 
ready been worked out. These procedures vary 
from campus to campus because of institutionad 
differences. In the development of such pro- 
cedures, it is essential that the general faculty 
or its delegated agent determine the specific 
steps by which any professional position is to 
be accorded faculty rank and status. In any 
case, academic positions which are to be ac- 
corded faculty rank and status should be ap- 
proved by tiie senate or the faculty at large 
before submission 'to the president and to the 
governing board for approval. 

With respect to library governance, it is to 
be presumed that the governing board, the ad- 
ministrative officers, the library faculty, arui 
representatives of the general faculty, will 
share in the determination of library policies 
that affect the general interests of the institu- 
tion and its educational program. In matters 
of internal governance, the library will operate 
like other academic units with respect to de- 
cisions relating to appointments, promotions, 
tenure, and conditions of service.' 

'Cf. 1940 Statement of Principles on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure; 1958 Statement 
on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dismissal 
Proceedings; 1972 Statement on Leaves of Ah* 
sence. 

*Cf. 1966 Statement on Covemment of CoU 
leges and Universities, fonnulated by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, and Association 
of Governing Boards of Universities arid Col- 
leges. MS 



Approved by the membership of the Association of CoUcfie md Research Libraries, a division 
of the American Library Association, June 26, 1072. 

Reprinted from the February 1974 issue of College & Research 
Libraries News » a publication of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries. 



Standards for ethical conduct 
for rare book, manuscript, and 
special collections librarians 

By the RBMS Gommiitee on Devdoptng Gniddbies tor ProfcMional Ethics 
T$rr^ Banger, Choir 



The ojficial version approved at the 1987 Midwinter 
Meeting. 



^hit ft th« text approved by the ACRL Board of 
Directors at its meeting on January 18, 1997. The 
previous draft, whidi.app^ml in CML Netos, 
July/August 19M, has been rescinded. The Rare. 
Boob and Manimipts Section.Gonimitteebn D> 
vdoping Guidelines for Professional Ethics, estab* 
fished in late 1082,thas had as its.members Terry 
JManger (Columbia University, SdiobI of Library 
Service), David Farmer (Southern Methodist Uni- 
verdty), John Lancastt'* (Amherst College), Be- 
verly P. Lynch (University of lUiiiois, Chicago), 
Francis O, Mattson (New York Public Library), 
Robert Patterson (University of Tulsa), Christine 
Ruggere (University of Pennsylvania), and David 
Stam (New York PubUc Ul>rary). 

These Standards were developed, by the Com- 
mittee on Devdoping Guidelines for Professional 
Ethics of the Rare Bm>b and Manuscripts Section 
of the Association of College and Research Li- 
brarles. Approved as policy by the ACRL Board of 
Directors on January 18, 1987. 

1* Preface 

Rare book, manuscript, and special collections 
librarians hold positknis of trust, involving special 

\c 



responsibilities for promoting scholarship by pre- 
serving and providing access to the records of 
knowledge In their care. Such librarians. In Impte- 
mcfitlng the pedicles of their Jnstitutkms, shall ac- 
fxpk and dSsoii^ge these req)orisibUities to the best 
of their abditles for the benefit of their Institutions 
and the publioi those institutk>f» serve. In all their 
activities, they shall act with integrity, assiduously 
avoiding activities which could in any way com- 
promise them or the instltutkms for whidi they 
work. 

Appropriate supervisors sliould give a : copy of 
these standards to ali currently employed and 
newly employed rare book, manuscript, and spe- 
cial ooUectkms librarians In their Institutions. 

S* Access 

Rare book, manuscript, and special collections 
librarians should be familiar with the most recent 
editfon of ^Joint Statement on Access to Original. 
Research Materials,** fir«^ approved u potk^ by 
the Assodatton of College 6c Research Llbrarlo 
Board of Directors In Jidy 1976; this Statement ap- 
pears In the April 1979 Issue of C6RL Newi. Rare 
book, manuscript, and special collei^lons librari- 
ans shall r«pect tbe privacy of indlvkiuals who ere- 



•ted 6i are thesubfed of records end pepert, eipe- 
ci^aiy Uiw who hed M vok^ ill the dispodU^ 
the materlab. Rare book, manttserlpt, and apodal 
oollectloiu librarians shall nelthcr^reveal, nor 
profit from, Ihldrmatkm gained through work 
with materials to which Ui^ have'aooess but to 
which others have restricted aooesi. 

S.'DeftcoessIoii 

Rare book, manuscript, and special ooUectkms 
librarians shairdeacoesifcm materials In their care 
cmly in accordance with the otablished policies of 
their institutions. Further safeguards, such as the 
advice of scholars In the field of the materials to be 
'deaccMsion^, mlg^t wdl beestabtished. Thepro* 
oedure for the deaociession or disposal of materials 
diall be at least as rigorous as that for purdiasing 
materials. 

' 4. Appraisab 

Rare book, r;ianuicript, and special collections 
librarians should be familiar with the most recent 
iedltloh of *^titement on Appraisal of Gifts,** first 
approvfd as policy by the Anodation of College 
and Research Librariei Bo*H of Directors in Feb- 
ruary 1973; this stateme .^peared in the Mrrdi 
1073 issue of CbRL Ne jd is reprinted in the 
compilation of policy sfav ments, X'^id^lnes on 
Manuwrlpts and Archives- (1977). R«re book, 
manusiorlpt, and special collections librarians ihall 
not give, for a fee or on a retainer, any certificate or 
statement as to the authenticity or authorship or 
monetary value of rare books, manuscripts, and 
other special materlab In their Institution's collec- 
tions or in the possession of a potential donor, ex- 
cept where authorittd by and in accordance with 
the established purposes of their own or other non- 
profit ins;itutions concerned, and with the knowl- 
edge of their supervisors. . Rare book, manuscript, 
and special collections librarians shall not appraise 
for personal profit any rare book, manuscript, or 
special collections materlab except with the knowl- 
edge of their supervisors. 

5. Preservation 

Rare book, manuscript, and special collections 
librarians shall protect the physical Integrity of the 
materlab In thrir custody, guarding them against 
defacement, alterations, and ph)^cal damage. 
They shall (so far as is economically and technolog- 
ically feasible) Insure that their evidentiary value is 
liot Impaired In the work of restoration, arrange- 
rnent, and use. 

6. Theft 

Rare book, manuscript, and special collections 
librarians shall not knowingly acquire nor allow to 
be recommended for acquisition any materlab 
which have been stolen, or materlab which have 
been impoHed In contravention of the applicable 



laws of the dountries of origin or nporting coun- 
tries. Rare book, manuscript, and special collec- 
tions Ubrariansshould be familiar with the most re- 
cent edition of ''Guididlnes for the Security of Rare 
Book, Manuscripli^ and,Other Special Collections,'* 
first approved as policy by the AGRL Board of Di- 
rectors in January 1962; these Guidelines appwed 
in Nfiot, Mardi 1982. 

7. Personal researdi^ 

Rtre book, manuscript, and spedal collections 
librarians may lue thdr institutions' holdings for 
personal researdi, puUlcation, and profit if such 
practiccf are made known to thdr immediate su- 
pervisor and conveyed to the. appropriate senior 
admlnbtratdr of thdr Institution, and If such work 
b done on the same terms as others using the same 
holdings. Because the po»!billty of conflict exists, 
the matter shall be fully discussed by rare book, 
manuscript, and special collections librarians with 
thdr supervisors and dear guiddlnes devdoped. 

8. Personal collecting 

Private collecting of Iwob, manuscripts, and 
other materlab by rare book, manuscript, and ipe* 
dal cdlectibns librarians b not to be dbcouraged. 
However, sudi collecting shall not conflict, dther 
in fact or in appearance, with the best Interests of 
an emi^oying Institution and Its collecting pro- 
grams. Because the possibility of conflict exists, the 
matter shall be fully dbcussed by rare book, manu- 
script, and spedal cdlections librarians with thdr 
supervisors and dear guiddlnes devdoped. 

9. Personal dealing 

Rare book, manuscript, and spedal collections 
Ilbrarlansshallnotded In rare books, manuscripts, 
and spedal collections materlab for personal mon- 
etary profit without the knowledge of thdr super- 
visors; nor shall they be putty to the recommending 
of materiab for purduese, by Institutions or by col- 
lectors, If.they have any undisclosed flnandal In- 
terest In thoe materiab; nor shall they accept any 
commbsion, or undisdosed or otherwise com pro* 
mbing gift from any sdler or buyer of such materi- 
ab. Upgrading a private c&Hection through occa- 
rional sales or purchases U not considered deal Ing In 
rare books, manuscript, and spedal ccllectlons. 
Because the possibility of conflict exists, the matter 
shall be fully dbcussed by rare book, manuscript, 
and spedal collections librarians with their super- 
visors and dear guiddlnes devdoped. ■ ■ 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

50 EAST HURON STREET • CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 • (312) 944-6780 



STATEMENT ON THE TERMINAL PROFESSIONAL DEGREE 
FOR ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS 



Approved as policy by the Board of Directors of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries, a division of the American Library Association, on January 
23, 1975. ' 



The master's degree in library science from a 
library school accredited by the American Li- 
brary Association is the appropriate terminal 
professional degree for academic librarians. 



Cuidelines and Procedures for the Screening 
and Appointment of Academic Librarians 



Approved as policy by the Board of Directors 
of the Association of College and Research Li- 
braries on June 21, 1977, This statement is an 
expansion and extension of the recommenda" 
iions on appointment in ACRUs **Model State- 
rnent of Criteria and Procedures for Appoint^ 
tiient, Fromotion in , Academic Bank, and 
Tenure for College and University Librarians/' 
published in the September 1973 and October 
1973 issues of College & Research Libraries 
News and approved as policy, uHth minor re- 
visions, in Jtdy 1974, 



iKTBODUCnON 

In colleges, universities, and other institu- 
tions of higher education, the selection and ap* 
pointment of librarians rank among the most 
important and consequential decisions to be 
made. To improve these decisions many library 
administrators are turning to a consultative ar- 
rangement in the selection process. In sosne 
cases the administrator chiefly responsible for 
the final decision simply requests conrunents and 
evaluations from the appropriate individuals. 
In others this process has been formalized by 
the establishment of a search conunittee.^ In 
either case the goals and benefits of consulta- 
tion are similar. Consultation through a search 
committee solicits a breadth and range of opin- 
ion, and it facilitates objective consideration of 
the candidates' qualifications. It also promotes 
a sense of participation in the selection process 
by interested constituencies. 

Because selection is a two-way process, these 
goals and benefits apply to the candidates as 
well as to the institution. Candidates receive a 
clearer and more balanced view of the institu- 
tion if they have the opportum'ty to be inter- 
viewed by several representatives of the 
institution. Search committees p/bvide the op« 
portunity for discusston, for thi development 
of consensus among the interviewers, and for 
the inclusion of varied representative view- 
points. 

The advantages of using search conunittees 
for regular full-time appointments at the sem'or 
level have been recognized hy many institu- 
tions. Use of search committees for other 
professional library positions is now also en- 
couraged. The following guidelines are provid- 
ed for those institutions which choose to use 
search committees. InstitutiMis recruiting with- 
out search committees may also find that many 
V .5se principles will be useful. 
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The Guideunes 
I. Formation of Search Committees 

The ultimate objective of the search process 
is to select the best possible applicant in a fair» 
equitable, and open immner. Search temmittees 
may be elected or appointed; Id either case the 
inunediate goal in the fon^ation of such com- 
mittees should be to create a body representa- 
tive o£ the constituencies aflFected by the 
position* Persons accepting appointment to the 
oonunittee should automatically disqualiiy 
themselves as real or potential iK3minees. 

IL Charge to Search Committees 

The administrator to whom the conunittee 
is responsible should instruct the committee in 
writing, at the outset of the process, as to the 
following: 

A. Approximate date for submission of a list 
of nominees and proposed date of appoiilt- 
ment 

B. Nixmbcr.of finalists to be recommended 

C. Affirmative action/equal opportunity re- 
quirements (In the absence of a clear un- 
derstanding of these requirements, the 
conunittee shoidd consult with the appro- 
priate local officer at the outset of the 
search.) 

D. Anangements for financial and staff re- 
sources 

£. Responsibility for documenting committee 
actions and for preservin^^ those records 

F. The need for confidentiai5ty and discre- 
tion 

G. Any unique concerns with respect to the 
position. 

The committee should have the prerogative 
of discusstons with the administrator to whom 
the conunittee is responsible regarding an/ of 
the terms of the charge. 

III. Development and Use of the 
Position Description 

A written position description and a sum- 
mary to be used for advertising purposes should 
be prepared at the outset of the search and 
should function as the standard against 
which candidate qualifications are subsequently 
judged. It should include a fiill account of the 
responsibilities of the position and should de- 
scribe the educational background^ experience, 
and competencies desired of the candidate. 

In the development of such a statement, care 
should be taken to ensure correlation .among 
position requirements, committee and/or ad- 
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nlnlstrative expectations, andr:sa1ary ran^e of- 
cred. 

V. Poiting the Position 

The responsible administrator or the chair- 
>erson should file notification of the position in 
he appropriate offices of the local institution 
ind in appropriate publications, taking care 
hat, all i^ups which W protected by equal 
»pportunity/afBnnftive.- action legislation are 
nadc aware of tiie X'acancy. Notifications 
hould include a brief description of rosponsi- 
lilities, qitalifications, ihd salar>' range. Such 
totificatioos should' also reflect tliose criteria 
gainst which qualifications will be judged and 
liould indicate the information to Im! provided 
ilxuit each nominee or applicant. All announce- 
iKDts and invitations to apply for the position 
hould t>e coordinated carefully. A closing date 
or TK-cipt of applications and approximate ap* 
(Ointment date shoidd be specified in these 
oromunications. 
>\ Ethical Considerations 

(^mmitte: members should be receptive to 
til staff and outside comments, but all state- 
nents emanating from the committee should 
»e stated or written by a designated spokes-, 
person for the committee. References should be 
olicited from individuals whose names are pro- 
-idcd by the applicant, and tlie contents should. 
K* lield in strict confidence within the comniit- 
c*e, Additional professional references may also 
>e (imsiilted for those candfdates in whom the 
oromittcc is seriously interested. Should n visit 
o the candidate's home institution be consid- 
red essential, it should be conducted in a pro- 
essional and discrete manner with adequate 
lOtidcation being given to all individuals in- 
olvcd. At the time of the request referees 
hoiild be advised as to whether or not the con- 
cnts of the references will be made available 
o the candidate in accordance with local legis- 
ation and practice. Upon request the candi- 
latcs should be entitled to a full list of those 
ndividuals from whom refer^t^ccs have been 
elicited. 

/I. Initial Communication w3th Nominators 
and Applicants 

All nominations and /or applications should 
>c wmrteously and promptly acknowledged. To 
•nsure the individual's right to privacy, persons 
loniinated for the position should be promptly 
apprised of their nominations and permission 
eOuested and secured in writing before refer- 
nccs are contacted and credentials scrutinized, 
candidates who apply for a position should 
«cure the permission of referees before listing 
liem. 

/II. Selection and Interview Procedures 
A, Selection Process 

Each committee should establish its own plan 
or screening and evaluating nominees and ap- 
)lica O ction^ policies and procedures 
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should be consistent with those established on 
an irutitution-wide basis. Whatever procedures 
are employed, the entire committee is responsi- 
ble for the legitimacy of the process. Every 
committee member in every stage of the search 
should have full access to the names and files 
of all i>ersons under consideration. 

All applicants should be screened with refer- 
ence to the qualifications and requirements 
stated in the position description, llie function 
of initial screening is to identify and eliminate, 
early in the search process, nominees and appli- 
cants who arc clearly unqualified. The list of 
persons wlio remain under consideration after 
the initial screening should be those to whom 
the committee will be giving careful considera- 
tion and about whom the committee may be 
seeking additional information. Responsibility 
for re(|uesting such information should be clear- 
ly designated and its foim clearly specified. 
Fair, objective, consistent, and equitable pro- 
cesses should be used to narrow the field of 
candidates to the desired number of finalists, 
wIk) should be invited for interviews. 

B. Interviews 

Based on the candidate's and the institution's 
needs for information, the committee and tlie 
appropriate administrative officer shrll deter- 
mine the nature (breadth, depth, length, num- 
ber, etc.) of the interview. Consideration /for 
the candidate's personal comfort should extend 
throughout the interview schedule. Adequate 
travel directions should be given to external 
candidates. While maximizing the use of avail- 
able time ;s important to both the. institution 
and the candidate, interview schedules should 
acknowledge the personal needs of candidates. 

Whenever possible the interview schedule 
should be sent to tlie candidate several days 
before the interview occurs. Changes in the 
date(s) of a confirmed interview should oceur 
only as a last resort and with notification to all 
parties concerned. While internal changes in 
the interview schedule may be necessary, these 
should be kept to a minimum. Both the candi- 
date and the interviewers should recognize the 
nmslrainls of time during the interview process 
and should follow the announced schedule as 
closely as possible. Adequate time should be ac- 
corded the candidate to ensure that departure 
travel plans are fulfilled. 

C. Interview Exixmses 

The cost of travel, meals, and lodging, if any, 
for candidates invited to the campus for inter- 
views should be borne by the inviting institu- 
tion. When this is not the practice, candidates 
should be so apprised when an invitation is 
issued. If an off-campus site is selected for the 
invited interview, the same financial arrange- 
ments should prevail. Exceptions should be 
considered for interviews which occur at 
conferences where both the institutional repre- 
sentative(s) and the candidate(s) are attend- 
ees. 



irand Uniform Trcitmcnt 
ndldttcs, whether they arc external or 
to the institution, fhould be accorded 
5 treatment in the screening and Inter- 
ocett. At the outset of Its work the 
should dedde'thc types of docti- 
-^ (curriculum vitae. appllcatkm forms, 
recommendation, etc.) It will request 
lindidates. Likewise, interviews should 
ir In length, scope, fonnat, and person- 
dloatei should be judged in terms of 
ria delineated beforehand for the posl- 
tie«tk>n. 

commendation of Candidates 

wimittcc should consider and evaluate 
deliberate speed the information Rar- 
EAfding the candidate in order to select 
t of candidates. The final list ofcandi- 
be communicated by the chal.'pcr- 
c administrator to whom the committee 
siUt, The committee or the adminis- 
wisli to schedule a meeting for mu- 
isslon of the list. 



meed Communications with 
dldfttes 

minations and/or applications should 
►wledged courteously, and so far as 
,tndldatcs should be apprised prompt- 
ninatlon from consideration. In turn, 

should report to the committee Iny 
I status such as acceptance of arvother 
or reconsideration of candidacy. This 
fporting should be undcrUken period- 
oughout the search process with those 
« still active, particularly if the de- 
period of time becomes extensive. 

should be advised of important an- 
or actual instltub'onal changes of con- 
decision has been reached to oEFer the 
o a particular candidate, the chief ad- 
ve officer or his/her designee should 
lis Information to the successful can- 
^hilc the initial fonm of this communi- 
ty be oral, the official oflfer should be 
t and should include the specifics of 
i.e., title, salary, date of. appointment, 
nefils, et al. The successful candidate 
allowed a reasonable period of time, 
5 'to both parties and agreed upon 
a» to reach a decision on the matter.* 

Zinc Searches 

didates should be notified of the In- 
cxtend tlie seardi and to readvertise 
jn should the committee be unable to 
leclsion based upoh the applications 
or should desired qualifications be 
luring the search process. 

Aflcement of Appointment 

election pf a cendldate and his/her 
P«Pt y ritlng. the chief admin- 

fcKjL. 



Mrative officer, tfie committee, or its designee 
should coordinate the announcement of the ap- 
pointment with the successful candidate and 
should notify all other active ,<iindldate$ in 
writing of the appointment Aa announcement 
of the appointment should be made locally 
and/or nationally as deemed necessary. 

XII. Records of Proceedings 

A. . Filing of Affirmative Action Reports 

The responsible administrator (In u)llabora- 
tion with the appropriate local officer) should 
instruct the chairperson of the committee as to 
what official xtpotH are to be filed. The chair- 
person should complete the necessary reports 
promptly and accurately. 

B. Preservation/Disposition of Files 
Promptly after the position is filled and all 

affirmative action reports are filed, but not until 
then, the chairx)erson should be responsil^e for 
reviewing all applicants* files. The files should 
be stored or disposei'of in accordance with 
laws, regulations, and practices currently ap- 
plicable in the local setting. Personal materiab 
(e.g., books, media; folios, etc.) supplied by 
applicants or other sources should be returned 
if requested. 

XIII. Conclusion ctf Searches 

After the work has been completed, com- 
mittees of an ad hoc nature should be disband- 
ed while standing committees should turn to 
other business.^ 

Notes 

1. The term '^search committee** as used in 
these guidelines designates any committee 
constituted for the purpose cf performing 
AUy or all of the functions of compiling lists 
of candidates for vacant positions, screening 
(and eliminating) candidates in accord with 
agreed-upon selection criteria, and determin- 
ing the slate of nominees for submission to 
the administrator responsible for the posi- 
tion. 

2. See "Model SUtement of Criteria and Pro- 
cedures for Appointment, Promotion in Aca- 
demic Rank, and Tenure for College and 
University Librarians," CoUege 6 Research 
Libraries News (September 1973 and Oo- 
tober 1973). 

3. The ACRL Committee on Academic Status 
gratefully acknowledges the permission of 
the University of Minnesota to utilize some 
of the concepts and statements set forth in 
the document entitled ''Senate Consultative 
Committee: Proposed Guidelines for the Es- 
Ublishment and Function of Search Com- 
mittee for Filling Major Administrative 
Positions at the University of MlnnesoU."«« 

Copies of this statement are available upon 
request from the ACRL Office, SO E. Huron Sf., 
Chicago, IL 6061L 



Reprinted from the September 1977 issue of College & Research 
Ljbrer^^8 Mev3 » a publication of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries • 
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Guidelines for Two-Year College 
Learning Resources Programs 

(Revised) 



Approved hff the ACRL Board of Director* on 
Jun€ 30, mu Then guidelines supersede and 
replace th^ prevtout g^UUlinet which appeared in 
C&RL Ncwi, Ofcemfcer J972. 

Association of College and 
ReiearcK Libraries 
Association for Education^ CommunicaUons 
and Technology 

Tivo-year College. Includes publicly-supported 
community colleges, privately-supportcd Junior 
colleges; two*year tedi'nical colleges, and two- 
yea/ brandi campuses. 

Uaming Buources. Includes library, audio-visual 
and telccommunicatio«5 ami encompasses instruc- 
tional development functions and instructional 
system components. (See Glossary for expanded 
definitions.) 

Introduction. Two-year colleges constitute one 
of the most dynamic sectors in American higher 
education. They are probably the most diverse of 
a1! posisecondary institutions in the country, 
ranging from highly specialized technical or voca- 
tional schools to comprehensive mu!u*unit com- 
munitv colleges. In addition, there are two-year 
branch campuses of colleges and universities, 
proprietary institutions with similar missions, and 
other specialized institutions. A statement de* 
scribing adequate learning resources and services 
has been dilRcult to formulate for such institu- 
tions because of factors such as the widely diver- 
sified purposes and sizes of the institutions— pri- 
vate and public, the high proportion of commut- 
ing students, the comprehensiveness of the curri- 
cula, the willingness of administrators and faculty 
to experiment unhampered by tradition, and the 
heterogeneity of background among those enrol- 
led. Although the diversity among the institution- 
al patterns makes the establishment of generally 
applicable guidelines difBcult, all two-year in- 
stitutions need qualitative recommendations 
based on professional expertise and successful 
practices in leading institutions which can be 
used for self-evaluation and projective planning. 

The evolution of libraries away from their tradi- 
tional function as repositories of books has been 



parallel to the evolution of audiovisual centers 
away from their traditional function as agencies 
for showing films. There has been a confluence of 
accelerated development in both areas which is, 
inextricably interwoven fti the technological revo- 
lution in education. Contemporary Learning Re- 
sources Programs (n two-year colleges, are sup- 
portive of institution-wide efforts. Such programs 
should provide innovative leadership coupled 
with a multiplicity, of varied resources whidi are 
managed by qualified staff who serve to facilitate 
the attainment of institutional objectives. 
Paramount to the success of such programs is the 
involvement of Learning Resources staff with 
teaching, administrative, and other staff members 
in the design, implementation, and evaluation of 
instructional and educational systems of the in- 
stitution. 

These guidelines are diagnostic and descriptive 
in future. They have been prepared to give di- 
rection to two-year colleges desiring to develop 
comprehensive Learning Resources Programs. 
This document is designed to provide criteria for 
inforroation» self-study, and planning, not to es- 
tablish minimal. (or accreditation) standards. Ap- 
plication of the criteria should be governed by 
the purposes and objectives of each college. Since 
they represent recommended practices, any var- 
iant procedtires should be supported by cogent 
reasons directly related to institutional objectives. 

Nothing in these guidelines should be con- 
strued as an effort to superimpose an administra- 
tive or organizational structure upon an institu- 
tion. There is ho expectation that every institu- 
tion should be forced into the same mold. The 
guidelines are more concerned with functions re • 
lated to the instructional program rather iiian 
with specific organizational patterns, Although it 
is expected that, these functions will be grouped 
into administrative (or supervisory) units within 
the Learning Resources Program, the nature of 
grouping and the resulting number of units must 
be determined by the unique requirements, re- 
sources, facilities, and staff of the college. The 
degree of autonomy granted each unit will also 
vary considerably, in some institutions, perhaps 
because of size, the units may be fairly task 
specific, with supervisory (rather than administra- 
tive) hcads» and with *:itlc budgetary autonomy. 
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Examples of ttich units include: an audio-tutorial 
.laboratory; a biblit^raphic control center; media 
productibn: tediniod processes; etc: In other in* 
stitutkms. each unit may subsume a number of 
related sctiyities. or carry out direct instructional 
assignments of a broad scope, and have an admin* 
istratiye head and a high degree of budgetary au- 
tonomy. Examples of such units include: an au- 
diovisual center; a computing center; a library; a 
telecommunications center; etc. in all institu- 
tions, .however, the units report to a chief ad- 
ministrator responsible for overall coordination of 
the Learning Resources Program. The extent of 
direct supervision of the units will be determined 
by the. nature of the units and the degree of au- 
tonomy granted them. 

Many .aspects of ltraditional library and au- 
diovisual services in the two-year college and the 
integration of these services .have not been 
studied adequately Tor long-range projection of 
needs. Until such studies have been made these 
guidelines nnay serve as the foundations, for re- 
search atiid^for experimentation in organization, 
structure, and. services. 

The changing and ex^Mndin^ role of two>year 
colleges in America^oday may well result in in« 
stitutions quite different firom those in operation 
at :the present time. These guidelines, therefore, 
may require significant upward revision when 
such institutions reach a new. stage in their de- 
velopment. At that point, they may well need 
greater resources and greatly extended services. 
All concerned should be alert to this coming chal- 
lenge. 

The Role of the Learning Resoukces 
Program 

Maoy diverse elements contH^ute to the qual- 
ity of-<nstruction as it contributes to the de- 
velopment of two-year college. students. No one 
of these is dominant or isolated from the others. 
Faculty, students, finances, teaching methods, 
(adliHes, resources, and educational philosophy 
all play significant roles in the educational envi- 
ronment of the institution. 

Education is more than exposure through lec- 
tures and rote learning to the knowledge, ideas, 
and values current in society. Education is a pro- 
cess for communicating means for resolving the 
range of problems continuously encountered by 
man iii Jiving and in pursuing an occupation. 
Students m\kii be able to explore fields of knowl- 
edge which will enhance their potential and be 
relevant to them. The means of exploration in- 
clude active participation in the classroom and 
the laboratory, self-directed study, and the use of 
individualized instructional resources. Trained 
professional assistance is necessary in the design 
of instructional systems which contribute to the 
enrichment of the learning environment as well 
as to the support of students and faculty. The de- 
sign of the instructional system, utilizing a 
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configuration of resources, is a joint responsibility 
of administration, teaching faculty, and the 
Learning Resources staff. 

The student's success in achieving instructional 
objectives is heavily dependent on access to ma- 
terials. Both student and faculty member function 
at their best y/hen Learning Resources Programs 
are adequately conceived, staffed, and financed. 
More than almost any other element in the in- 
stitution, Learning Resources Programs express 
the educational philosophy of the institution they 
serve. 

Because of its direct relationship to the institu- 
tional and instructional objectives, the Learning 
Resources Program has a fourfold role: (1) to pro- 
vide leadership and assistance in the develop- 
ment of instructional systems which employ effec- 
tive and efficient means of accomplishing those 
objectives; (2) to provide ah oi^ganized and readily 
accessible collection of materials and supportive 
equipment needed to meet institutional, instruc- 
tional, and individual needs of students and fac- 
ulty; (3) to provide a staff qualified, concerned, 
and involved in serving the needs of students, 
faculty, and. community; (4) to encourage innova- 
tion, learning, and community service by provid- 
ing facilities and resources which will make them 
possible. 

Glossary 

The terms listed below are used throughout 
these guidelines as defined. 

Tvxhyear college. Any postsecondary associate 
degree-granting public or private educational in- 
stitution which serves one or more of the follow- 
ing purposes: (I) providing the first two years of 
college work in anticipation of transfer to another 
institution at the junior or third-year level; (2) 
providing vocational and technical education in 
preparation for job entry; (3) offering a conipre- 
hensive program of liberal arts, occupational edu- 
cation, general education, and developmental 
education; (4) offering readily-accessible lifelong 
learning opportunities of all types; and (5) provid- 
ing, through branches or extension centers of 
four-year colleges or universities, the first two 
years of postsecondary education. Thus the term 
''two-year college" includes publicly-supported 
community colleges, privately-supported junior 
colleges, two-year technical colleges, and two- 
year branch campuses. 

Learning Besources Program. An administra- 
tive configuration within the institution responsi- 
ble for the supervision and management of Learn- 
ing Resources Units, regardless of the location of 
these components within the various physical en- 
vironments of the institution. 

Learning Resources Unit, A subordinate agency 
within the Learning Besources Program suf- 
ficiently large to acquire organizational identifica- 
tion as distinct from individual assignment and 
vAih an administrative or supervisory head, and 



which may liave its own facilities, staff, and 
jbtidget. How many of these units would make up 
the Lemiing Resources Program, and the (unc* 
tions.assign^ to «ich, will. vary from institution, 
to institutiqn^ 

Ijutructhnil development functions. The solu- 
tion of instnsctioria] problems, through the design 
and application of instructional system compo- 
nents. 

itUtrvctiondl tyttem componente. All of the re- 
sources which can be designed, utilized, and 
combined Jn a systematic manner with the intent 
of adiieying learning. These components include: 
persons, machines, facilities, ideas, materials, 
procedures, and management. 

Instructional product design. Tlie process of 
creating ancl/pr identifying the most effective ma- 
terials to meet the spedfic objectives of the learn- 
ing experience as defined by instructional -d;. 
velqpment. 

Production, The design and preparation of ma- 
terials for Institutional and instructional use. Pro* 
auction activities, may include graphics, photo* 
graphy, dnematography.;sud!C and video record- 
ing, and preparation of printed materials. 
^ Staff. The personnel who perform Learning 
Resources Program functions. These persons have 
a variety of abilities and a nmgc of educational 
backgrounds. They Indude professional and sup- 
portive staff. 

Professional staff. Personnel who carry on re- 
sponsibilities requiring professional training at the 
{^uate level and experience appropriate to the 
assigned responsibilities. 

Supportive staff. Personnel who assist profes- 
sional staff members in duties requiring specific 
skills and speda) abilities. They make it possible 
for the professional staff to concentrate their time 
on professional services and activities. Their train- 
ing may range from four-year degrees and two- 
year degrees to a one-year certificate, or exten- 
sive training and experience in a given area or 
skill. 

Systcmis) approach, h process for effectively 
and effidehtly applying the instructional systems 
component to achieve a required outcome based 
on agreed-upon institutional goals. 

Materials, Divided into three categories: writ- 
ten,, recorded, and other materials (see below). 

Written materials. A\\ literary, dramatic, and 
musical materials or works,, and all other mate- 
rials or works, published or unpublished, 
copyrighted and ct)pyrightable at any time under 
the Federal Copyright Act as now existing or 
hereaAer amended or supplemented in whatever 
format. 

Recorded materials. All sound, visual, au- 
diovisual, films or tapes, videotapes, kinescopes 
or other recordings or transcriptions, published 
or unpublished, copyrighted or copyrightable at 
any time under the Federal Copyright Act as now 
existing or hereaAcr amended or supplemented. 



Othar material. All types of pictures, photo- 
graphs, maps, charts, glc^s, models, kits, art ob- 
jects, rieaiia, dioramas, and displays. 

I. Objectives and Purposes 

A. The college, makes provision for a Learning 
Resources Program. 

The kinds of educational programs offered at 
nearly every two-year college require that 
adequate provisions be made for a Learning Re- 
sources Program, which should be ah integral 
part of eadi institution. Learning Resources Pro- 
grams should effidently meet the heeds of the 
students and faculty and be organized and man- 
aged for users. Tbe effect of combining all Icam- 
ing resources programs under one administrative 
office provides for the maximum flexibility, op- 
timum use of personnel, material, equipment, 
facilities, and systems to permit , in creased oppor- 
tunities for the materials best suited for the user s 
needs. 

B. Learning Resources Programs have a state- 
ment of defined purpose and objectives. 

The need for dear definition of the role and 
purposes of the college and its various programs 
is highly desirable. Since Learning Resources 
Programs are a vital 'part, the objectives within 
the college they serve need to be defined and 
disseminated in an appropriate college publica- 
tion. Within this 'framework, the following overall 
purxK)ses of the Learning Resources Program are 
delineated: 

1. Learning Resources Programs exist to facili- 
tate and improve learning. 

The emphasis is upon the improvement of the 
individual student, with a wide choice of mate- 
rials to fadlitate learning. Such emphasis requires 
a staff committed to effective management of in- 
structional development functions and effective 
utilization of instructional system components. 

2. Learning Resources Programs^ like the in- 
structional staff, are an integral part of in- 
structio**. 

Students who discover by themselves, or who 
are encouraged by the staff or facully to seek out, 
the materials appropriate to their curriculum se- 
quence of courses should be provided options to 
regular classroom instruction to achieve credit for 
a particular course. Such alternatives should be 
developed and made available to the students. 
The staff provides information on new, materials, 
acquires them, or produces them, working 
cooperatively with the faculty on instructional de- 
velopment, 

3. Learning 'Resources Programs provide a va- 
riety of services as an integral part of the in- 
structional process, 

a. Instructional^ development functions, 
which include task analysis, instructional design, 
evaluation, and related research. 

b. Acquisition of learning materials, includ- 
ing cataloging and other related services. 



c. Productfcm. 

d. User services which Include reference, 
circulation (print and nonpriht material)f trans- 
mission or dissemination, and assistance to ^oth 
faculty and students with the use of Learning Re- 
sources. 

e. Other services, such as the computer op- 
eration, boo" ^tore, campus duplicating or print- 
ing service, .he. learning or developmental lab, 
various auto-tutbrial carrels or labs, telecommuni- 
cations, or other information networks might be 
included Within the Rinctlons and purposes of the 
college's overall organization and objectives. 

4. Learning Retources Frograms cooperate in 
jhc development of area, regional, and state 
networks, consortia or systetns. 

Every two-year college, whether privately or 
pnbllciy supported, has a responsibility to help 
meet the resource materiar need of the larger 
community In which It resides. Attention Is 
placed on ways in which each college can serve 
that community; In turn, the community serves 
as a reservoir of material and human resources 
which can be used by the college. 

If the Internal , needs of the college and Its stu- 
dents and staff are met, then coordination of Its 
resources and services with those of other Institu- 
tions to meet wider needs Is mandatory. Recip- 
rocal partidpation In consortia with other Institu- 
tions- for the development of exchanges, net- 
works, or systems provides the colleges \dih ma- 
terials and services that otherwise could not prac- 
tically be provided. 

II. Orcanization AND Administration 

A. The responsibilities and functions of Learning 
Resources Programs within the institutional 
structure and the status of the chief adminis- 
trator and heads of Learning Resources Units 
arc clearly defined. 

The eRcdlveness of services provided depends 
on the understanding by faculty, college adminis- 
trators, students, and Learning Resources staff of 
their responsibilities and functions as they relate 
to the institution. A written statement, endorsed 
by the instittitlon*s trustees or other policy^setting 
group, should be readily available. 

To function adequately, the chief administrator 
of a Learning Resources Program (whose title 
may vary in different Instittitions) reports to the 
administrative ofRcer of the college responsible 
for the instntctlonal program and has the same 
administrative rank ilnd status as others with simi- 
lar Institution-wide responsibilities. These re- 
sponsibilities are delineated as part of a written 
statement so that the chief administrator has 
adequate authority to manage the internal opera- 
tions and to provide the scryices.Recded. 

B. The relationship of a Learning Resources 
Program to the total academic program necessi- 
tates involvement of the professional staff in all 
areas and levels of academic planning. 



Provision of learning materials is central to the 
academic program. As a result, the p^fessional 
staff has interests which are broad and go beyond 
the scope of its day-to-day operations. The pro- 
fessional staff members are Involved In all areas 
and levels of academic planning. The chief ad- 
ministrator and heads of Learning Resources 
Units work closely with other chief administrators 
of the college, and all professional staif members 
participate in Acuity affairs to the same extent as 
other faculty. 

The professional staff members are involved In 
major college committees. As far as possible, the 
professional staff members ought to function a[s 
liaison participants In staff meetings of the various 
departments. 

C. Advisory committees composed of faculty and 
students are essential for the evaluation and ex- 
tension of services. 

As a rule, there should be a faculty advisory 
committee appointed by the appropriate adminis- 
trative ofRcer of the college, elected by the fac- 
ulty, or selected by the procedure generally fol- 
lowed in the formation of a faculty committee. It 
shpuld include . representatives pf the various 
academic divisions of the college and consist of 
both senior and junior members of the faculty, 
chosen carefully for their demonstrated Interest 
beyond their own departmental concerns. The 
committee functions in an advisory capacity and 
ads as a connecting link between the faculty as a 
whole and the Learning Resources Program. It 
should not concern itself with details of adminis- 
tration. 

A student advisory committee (or a joint advi- 
sory committee with the faculty) serves as a 
liaison between the student body and the Learn- 
ing Resources Program. The committee should 
work closely with the chief administrator and 
should be used as a sounding board for new Ideas 
In developing a more effective program of ser- 
vices. 

D. The chief administrator is responsible for the 
administration of the Learning Resources Pro- 
gram, which is carried out by means of estab- 
lished lines of authority, definition of respon- 
sibilities, and channels of communication 
through heads of Learning Resources Units as 
defined in writing. 

E. Internal administration of a Learning Re- 
sources Program is based on staff participation 
in policy, procedural, and personnel decisions. 
The internal organization Is appropriate to the 

Institution, and within this framework is based 
upon a considerable amount of self-determina- 
tion, guided by the need for meeting common 
goals. Regular staff meetings and clearly devised 
lines of authority and responsibility are necessary. 
All staff members share In the process by which 
polidcs and procedtires are developed; all staff 
members have access Jo heads of Learning Re- 
sources Units and the chief administrator. 
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Each pror<»sk>nal and supportive staff member 
Unprovided with a position description which 
dearly i5!entifies the position duties and respon- 
sibilities. and superior and subordinate relation- 
ships. EachXi^ming Resources Unit requires a 
staff immua] which provides policy and procedural 
statements, duty assijpiments. and other organiza* 
tional matters, and sterns of genera) information 
whid) would compliment instructional policies. 
F-» Budget ptahhing and implementation tof a 
LMming:Re9otirceM Program it the respontihil- 
ity of the chief administrator, {See Section III.) 
C- The^^McumuJation of pertinent statistics and 
i^^-' maintenance of adequate records is a manage^ 

\ ment responiibility. 

I Adequate. records are needed for internal 

\\ analysis^ iutd marugement planning and to provide 

data for annual and special reports needed by the 
I - c^legCr accrediting associations, and government 

t agencies. .Effective planning can In; made. only on 

the basis of available information. Statistics pro* 
viding a dear-and undlstorted picture of activi- 
^ ties, acquisitions of materials and cciuipment. 

utilization of materials, equipment and personnel, 
and annual expenditures ale essential for federal, 
state» and college use. These statistics and rec- 
ords are collected in terms of the definitions and 
methods of reporting set forth in federal and pro- 
fesstonal^publiditions. Appropriate data must also 
be collected, and analyzed with regard to the in- 
structional programs and the effectiveness of 
Learning Resources on these programs. Data of 
this typNe serve as the basis for important instruc- 
tional- decisions affecting the institution, faculty, 
students, and Learning Resources Program. 
H. Adequate management includes the prepara- 
tion and dissemination of information to ad' 
ministration, faculty, and students concerning 
activities, services, and materials. 
The close interrelationship which exists with 
instructional departments on the campus de- 
mands that information al)out the Learning Re- 
sources Program be readily available. An annual 
report and other planned informational reports 
arc essential for this purpose. Among <)thcr pos- 
sible publications arc bibliographies, ac((uisitiotis 
bulletins, current awareness lists, handbooks for 
faculty and students, releases to student and 
community publications through regular college 
channels, campus broadcasts, and utilization of 
other communications services which will reach 
students and faculty. 

L Retponsibilities for all learning resources and 
, services, should he assigned to a central admin- 
isirative unit. 

Centralized administration is desirable in order 
to provide coordination of resources and services, 
to develop system approaches to needs, and to ef- 
fectively utilize staff. Material and. equipment, on 
the other hand; may be located in the areas 
where learning takes place. Inventory control of 
all materials and equipment should be the re- 
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sponsibility of the Learning Resources Program 
and its units. All such collections of materials 
should be considered the resources of the entire 
college and not limited in utilizetion to separate 
departments; 

J. Multicampus districts take advantage of the 
opportunity for close, cooperation, exchange of 
resources, and shared technical processes while 
providing full resources and services for every 
campus. 

Each camptis in a multicampus, two-year col- 
lege district has its instructional and individual 
needs met on its campus. Learning Resources 
needed by off-campus progiims are supplied by 
the campus sponsoring the program. There is no 
need, however, for duplication of routine techni- 
cal processes and production facilities where 
these can be centralized more economically. Or- 
ganizational structure within the district, should 
Hicilitate cooperation and exchange of resources. 

in. Budget 

A. Learning Resources Program hudget is a func- 
tion of program planning. It is designed to im- 
plement ihe realization of institutional and in- 
structional program objectives. 

It is the responsibility of the chief adminis- 
trator of the Learning Resources Program to see 
that each unit of a Learning Resources Program 
receives due attention in the budget and that the 
allocation of funds is based on appropriate data. 

B. Bxtdget planning for the Learning Resources 
Program reflects the college-wide institutional 
and instrttctional needs, is initiated by the chief 
adminiUrator, and is changed in consultation 
tvith him or her. 

Adequate btidgek* essential to provide good 
services, is based upon.the needs and functions of 
the Learning Resources Programs in support of 
the institutional and instructional process. 

C. Separate categories are maintained in the 
hudget for salaries, student wages, purchase 
and rental of all types of materials and equip- 
ment, production of instructional materials, 
supplies, external and internal direct costs 
(computer, fringe benefits, etc.), repairs, re- 
placement and new equipment, travel of staff 
to professional meetings, and other related 
items. 

For management purx)oses, costs relating to the 
various types of materials and services are sepa- 
rately identifiable. Where specialized facilities 
and functions are a part of the Learning Re- 
sources Program, it is desirable that co:t for these 
!>e identifiable as well. 

D. Financial records are maintained by, or are 
accessible to, the Learning Resources Units. 
Costs analyses and financial planning are 

dependent upon the adequacy of records, with 
sufficient additional information to enable com- 
prehensive planning and effective utilization of alf 
funds available. These records are not necessarily 
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the. same records as arc needed In the'business 
oHke. 

E. AU expendHures, other than payroll are ini- 
Hated in the Learning Rcsourcet Units with 
payment made only on invoicet verified for 
t payrhsni by the staff: 

Purchases are initiated by* the staff through 
['! preparation of purchase order or requisition. In- 

stitutional business operations require approval of 
y > all invoices by the operating departments. 

,F. To the legal extent ^possible and within the 
policies of the Board of Trustees, purchases of 
fiuiterials art exempted from restrictive annual 
bidding. 

Materials often ai-e unique Items obtainable 
from a single source. Equivalent prices and 
'Speedier service often can be obtained by direct 
access to' the publisher or manufacturer rather 
than through a single vendor. Satisfac' ry service 
requires prompt delivery so that i: ^' oeds which 
determfned their acquisition mlgnt be met; a 
larger discount might Justifiably be rejected if it 
entails a delay in filh'ng the order. Satisfactory 
service rendered by a vendor in the past may 
more than outweigh the confusion and intemip- 
tlon of service Inherent in frequent changes of 
vendors through annual bidding requirements for 
learning materials. 

G. Purchase of materials is based on curricular 
requirements and other factors^ am! thus made 
throughout the year rather than annually or 
semiannually. 

Expenditures are based on need, availability 
and practical considerations such as processing 
time, rather than through fixed sequences which 
inhibit the functions of the unit. 

H. Learning Resources Program equipment is 
purchased through a systems approach. 

The purcha'3 of any Learning Resources Pro- 
gram equipment, like all functions of the Learn- 
ing Resources Program, should be carried out 
through a systems apprcach based on well- 
deilned institutional and instructional objectives. 

I. Development of performance specifications for 
Learning Resources Program equipment to be 
purchased for implementation of instruction is 
based on valid criteria. 

Performance quality, effective design, ease of 
Operation, cost, portability, cost of maintenance 
and repair, and available service arc among the 
criteria which should be applied to equipment 
selection. 

Most Important, however. Is how the item or 
items will fit Into planning for maintenance and 
improvement of curriculum programming as set 
forth in continuous instriictlonal design plans. Re- 
sponsibility for evaluating, selecting and recom- 
mending purchase of equipment Is that of the 
Learning Resources staff. 

J. Cooperative purchasing of materials, equip- 
ment, parts, and services should be effected 
where possible. 

In an effort to secure the best materials, 
equipment, parts, and services at tlic lowest aist, 
cooperative purchasing should be developed with 
U :her area Institutions. 
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IV. Instructional System Components 
A. Staff 

1. The chief administrator of the Learning Re- 
smtrces Program is selected on the basis of 
acquired competencies which relate to the 
purposes of the program, educational 
achievement, administrative ability, commu- 
nity and scholarly interests, professional ac- 
tivities, and service orientation. 

The chief administrator has a management re- 
sponsibility and is concerned and involved In the 
entire educational program of the institution as 
well as with the. operation of the ~Leaming Re- 
sources Program. The chief administrator is pro- 
fessionally knowledgeable a]>out all types of .mater 
rials and services and Is, capable of management 
of instnictional development functions. Because 
the ultimate success of a Learning Resources 
Program Is. to a large extent dependent upon the 
al)ility of the chief administrator to perform mul- 
tiple duties effectively, a comprehensive rccniit- 
mcnt and selection process Is of paramotmt im- 
portance. 

2. The administrative (or su])€rvisory) heads of 
the separate Learning Resources Units are 
selected on the basis of their expertise in and 
knowledge of the function and role of the 
particular Learning Resources Unit which 
they will manage and to which they will give 
leadership, 

3. A welUqualified, experienced staff is avail- 
able in sufficient numl}ers and areas of spe- 
cialization to carry out adequately the pur- 
poses and objectives of the Learning Re- 
sources Program, 

Depending upon the sl7^ and programs of the 
Institution, the hours operated, the physical 
facilities, and the scope and nature of the services 
performed, the num'-cr and specializations of pro- 
fessional and siipportive staff will vary from one 
institution to another. 

4. All personnel are considered for employment 
following procedures as established by the 
institution, 

Tlie effectiveness of a Learning Resources Pro- 
gram is determined by the performance of the 
staff. It Is essentiiil. therefore, that all per- 
sonnels—professional and support staff— be rec- 
ommended for employment to the chief adminis- 
trator on the advice of the Learning Resources 
Unit head who will be involved in the super\'i- 
sion of the new staff member. 

5. Professional staff members should have de- 
grees and/or experience appropriate to the 
position requiranents. 

Professional training Is appropriate to assign- 
ment in the Learning Resources Program. 
Additional graduate study or experience in a sub- 
ject field should be recognized for all personnel 

. as appropriate to such assignments. 

: Professional staff members are assigned duties. 
Tliey are accbimtable for the operational effec- 
tiveness of the Learning Resources Program as 
designated by the chief administrator and heads 
of imlts. They may be supervisors as well as pro- 
fessional consultants to the faculty and advisors to 
studerts. 



S. Every profeuioMl staff memtkr has faculty 

* statut/focuUy benefits, and ohlifiations. 

ProfeMlmial sbJr benefits include such prerof^a* 
tivcs as^tcmire riRhts, sick leave benefits, sabbati- 
caMciives, victtion benefits, retirement and am 
nuity beneRts, provisions for professional de* 
velopment/ and compensation at the same level 
which is in effect for teaching &culty or for those 
at comparable levels of. administration. When 
Learning Resources personnel work on a regular 
twetve-mondi schedule, salary adjustments will 
be necessary to compensate for additional service 
days. Where acadmic ranks are recognized, such 
are assigned to the professiorJEd staff based on the 
same criteria as for other faculty, and are in* 
dependent of internal assignments within the 
Learning Resources Program, 

Hiere is the obligation of &culty status to meet 
all faculty 'and professional requirements, ad- 
vanced study, research, promotion, committee 
assignments, membership in professional organi- 
zations, sponsorships, publication in learned 
journals, etc., which the institution expects of* 
faculty members. It is expected that professional 
staff will abide by tl^c institutional policy/ 
procedures or ^contractual arrangements which 
could Include sudi Items as staff evaluation, ofBce 
hours, work assignments, and other defined work- 
ing relationships. 

7. Professioml development isJhe responsibll-^ 
ity of both the institution and the profes- 
sional staff member. 

Persona] ^membership and participation in pro- 
fessional activities Is expected of all staff mem* 
bers. Further graduate study should be encour- 
aged and rewarded. The institution is expected to 
encourage and support professional development 
by providing among other benefits: consultants 
for staff development sessions; travel ftinds for 
regular attendance of some staff members and oc- 
casional attendance for every staff member at ap- 
propriate state or national meetings, workshops 
and seminars; and special arrangements for those 
staff members who serve as officers or committee 
members or participate on a state or national 
program. 

8. Teaching assignments by Learning Resotirces 
staff members are considered dual appoint- 
ments in, calculating staff work loads. 

Wben members of Learning Resources staff are 
assigned regular teaching responsibilities in train- 
ing technicians or other classroom assignments, 
the hours scheduled in the Learning Resources 
Program are reduced l)y an equivalent time to 
allow preparation and classroom contact hours. 



9. Support staff members are responsible for 
assisting the professional staff in providing 
effective services. 
Responsil)iIity for each level of support staff 
will !>c determined by the needs of the institution 
and the appropriate administrative structure. The 
number and kind of support staff needed will be 
determined by the size of the college and the 
services provided. The educational background 
and experience of such support staflf should be 
appropriate to the tasks assigned. 
In many instances, graduates of four-year de- 
gree programs and two-year technical programs 
will meet the training required; in other cases, 
one-year programs may be sufficient; or skills 
may have been learned through extensive work 
experience in a related position. The support staff 
may be supervisors as well as technical assistants 
or aides. 

10. Student assistants are employed to supple- 
ment the work of the supportive staff 

Student assistants are important because of the 
variety of tasks they can perform effectively. They 
encourage other students to use the facilities and 
services, arid they serve as significant means of 
recruitment for supportive and professional posi- 
tions. 

They do not, however, replace provision of 
adequate fulKtime staff, nor can their work be 
matched on an hour-to-hour basis with that of 
rcgtilar fu.ll-time employment. 
B. Facilities 

1. Planning of new or expanded facilities is ac- 
complished M the participation and con- 
cttrrence of the chief administrator in all de- 
tails and with uHdeUnvolvement of users and 
staff 

The chief administrator and staff work with the 
architect and the administration in every decision 
and have prime responsibility in the functional 
planning of the facility. Employment of. a knowl- 
edgeable media specialist or library building con- 
sultant results in a more functional and useful 
builuing operation and should be given serious 
consideration. In the case of specialized facilities, 
special technical consultants may be required. As 
a result of poor design, functions of many build- 
ings fail because those persons who will be work- 
ing in or using the building have not. been in- 
volved in planning. Staff, faculty, student repre- 
sentatives, and others who will utilize the 
facilities should be consulted. 

2. In the design of classrooms and other college 
facilities where Learning Resources are to be 
used. Learning Resources specialists should 
be consulted. 

The effective use of an instructional system is 
dependent upon the availability of a suitable en- 
vironment for the use of specified Learning Re- 
sources. Frequently, architects and other college 
staff are not always aware of all of the technical 
requirements of such an environment. 
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i. the phytical faciUHe$ devoted: to Learning 
Resourcei arid Learning Resources Units are 
filanned'io priifvide appropriate space to 
'tiieet institutional and instructional objectives 
and should be. sufficient to accommodate the 
present ^operation as well as reflect long* 
range planning to provide for anticipated 
expansion, educational mission and program 
, and iechnohigjical change* 
The location and extent of space provided for 
development, acquisition » design » production, 
and use of learning resoiirces is the responsibility 
of the chief administrator of Learning Resources, 
and should be designed to implement explicit, 
vt>'ell*articulatcd program specifications developed 
by the Learning Resources and instructional staff 
of the college. Such a program should inclnde 
flexible provisions for !ohg*rangc development 
and phasing. The alteration, expansion, or con- 
solidation* of facilities also shoiild be gtsided by 
carefully delineated program objectives which are 
known and understood by Learning Resources 
personnel, the instructional and administrative 
staff of the college, and the Board of Trustees. 
Factors to 'be considered when developing 
facilities requirements from the progmm speci* 
fications include projections of the student en- 
rollment, the extent of community services, 
growth in the varieties of service, gnnvtli of ma- 
terials collections, support of varying modes of in- 
stniction, staff needs, and the impact oTcurricular 
dcvelotiment and technological advances. 
4. Facilities of Learning Resources Units should 
he located conveniently for use hy both stu- 
dents and instrtictional staff 
Floxibility is essential to meet advances in 
technology and clianges in instnictional require- 
ments. Service areas within the Learning Re- 
sources Unit are grouped to aid the user and to 
permit the staff to perform duties effectively and 
efficiently. ' 

Learning Resources services for administration, 
acquisition^ and cataloging should I>c centralized 
u;r more efficient operation. Planning shcnild pro- 
vide for convenient locations of facilities for stor- 
ing and using equipment and materials close to 
the learning spaces or central to student traffic 
flow in wliich they are to be used. Where exist- 
ing facilities will not permit this arrangement, an 
effort should be made to rednce confusion and 
frustration by making clear to the user the 
specific function of each facility. 

The number of users varies in all units from 
peak periods when crowded conditions make ser- 
vice difficult to times when few students are 
present. Physical arrangements should make con- 
tinued service with minimal staff possiI)le during 
qniet times and at the same time provide for 
augmented service at other periods. 
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Services provided are dependent upon staff, 
whose efficiency is in turn dependent upon 
adequate ofRce, workroom and storage space. The 
production facility should provide for consnltation 
and demonstration space. It should be equipped 
to permit the demonstrating and previewing of all 
components of an instructional system. A staff 
conference room, apart from the administrative 
head's office, is desirable in all but the smallest 
institutions. 

5. The physical facilities provide a wide variety 
of learning and study situations. 

Students require various types of facilities for 
learning and study. Some require programmed 
learning equipment; others learn best.hy use of 
isolated individual study areas. In some circum- 
stances they need to study together as a group or 
relax in comfortable lounge chairs. Proper ar- 
rangement and sufficient space for utilization of 
instructional equipment and^ materials should be 
provided for individualized instruction, browsing, 
and media production. 

6. The physical facilities are attractive, com* 
fortablc^ and designed to encourage use by 
students. 

Attractive and well-planned areas encourage 
student utihzation. Air conditioning nnd. comfort- 
able heating, proper lighting, aco^istical" treat- 
ment, regular custodial care, prompt maintenance 
of equipment, and regular and s>stematic repair 
of damages are necessary. Attenticn to the needs 
of the handicapped must he met in accordance 
with legal recpiircments. 

7. Space requirements, physical arrangements, 
and construction provide for full utilization 
of specialized equipment. 

Specialized facilities are necessary for certain 
t>i)es of equipment. For example, computer ser- 
vices, listening and viewing equipment, media 
production, and use of other types of electronic 
equipment recpiire special consideration in terms 
of electrical connections, cables, conduits, lights, 
fire protection, security, and other factors which 
affect service. 

C. Instructional Equipment 

L Necessary instructional equipment is avaih 
able at the proper time and phtcc to meet in* 
stitutional ^nd instructional objectives. 
Centralized vX)ntrol of inventor)' and distribu- 
tion of all equipment is necessary. A thorough 
and continual evaluation is desirable to ensure 
that enough of the appropriate e<iuipment is 
available. 

2. Classroom and Learning Resources Program 
use of equipment is managed In the most ef- 
fective manner to minimize operational mis- 
haps and insure effective utilization. 

Assistance from Learning Resources staff is 
available as a regular service when needed and 
for the maintenance of equipment. Except for 
more complex equipment, the instructor and stu- 
dent should be responsible for the operation of 
the equipment. 

3. Learning Resources and instructional 
equipment are selected and purchased on the 
Imis of specific criteria, (See Section III.) 



D. Matvrialt 

1. Materials are selected^ acquired, desititied, 
or produced on the Imis of imtitutUmal and 
Inst met ional objectives, developed by the 
faculty, students^ and administration In 
ciwpcration with Leaminu, Ri'sonrce^. 

A written stntomcnt regarding; nc<{iiisition and 
pnKlucti'on of learning tnateriols h;t.s such an im* 
portant and pervasive eHect upon the instruc* 
tional progmm and the services of the Learning 
Resources Program that all segments of the 
academic community should be involved in its 
development. The statement should be readily 
available in an ofRdal publication. 

Learning Resources Programs provide materials 
presenting all sides of controversial issues. The 
position of the American Library Association, and 
comparalfle associations, on the subject of censor- 
ship Is firmly adhered ^o. 

2. Ataterials tnay be acquired and made avail- 
able from a variety of sources. 

In an eflbrt to meet the needs of the instruc- 
tional process and cultural enrichment. It wilt be 
necessary to acquire materials through: 

a. purchase of commercially available materials: 

v. lease or rental of materials wliere purchase 
is ticither possible or practical In terms of cost, 
utilization, or type; ' ' 

,c. joan throuch Tree hMUi agencies; 

d. ac(|uisltlon of materials as gifts; 

e. design and production of materials uot 
readily available. 

3. Materials must be accessible to authorized 
individuals. 

Although there Is no uniformly accepted sys- 
tem to make all resources available, the materials 
must be properly organized and the necessary 
staff, facilities, and hardware provided. Highly 
sophisticated systems for retrieving, manipulating 
and displaying Information might be necessary. 

4. Final management decision as to the order 
in which materials are to be purchased or 
produced is the responsibility of the chief 
administrator or delegated subordinate. 

Within the established framework of the 
written statement on acquisition and prnduct^on. 
and the budgetary restraints, the final manage- 
ment decision ami priority judgment must be the 
responsibility of the chief administrator and duly 
designated subordinates. 

5. Representative works of /lig/i calil)er which 
mifiht arouse intellectual curiosity, cotin- 
teract parochialism, help to develop critical 
thinking and culturtd appreciation, or stimu^ 
late use of the resources for continuing edu- 
cation and personal development are in- 
cluded in the collection even though they do 
not presently meet direct curricular needs. 

One function of higher education is to develop 
adult citizens intellectually capable of taking their 
places in a changing society. Provision of mate- 
rials beyond curricular needs is essential for this 
goal. 



6. Materials vvfleet ages, cultuntl bovkgrounds, 
intellectual levels, developmental needs, and * 
career gvals represented in the student body. 

Two-year college students represent all strata 
of community and national life. To meet their 
needs, the collection must contain materials of all 
kinds and at all levels. Those students who re- 
r|uirc basic remedial materials, those who seek 
vocational and technical training or retraining, 
those who seek an understanding of their culture, 
and those who arc utilizing their retirement years 
for personal stimulation should each find the ma- 
terials which can serve their interests and solve 
their problems. Special care is taken to include 
representative materials related to the needs of 
minorities as well as materials reflecting diver- 
gent social, religious, or iwlitical viewpoints. 

7. A broad policy is developed concerning gifts 
to a Learning Resources Program. 

Generally, gifts are accepted only when they 
add strength to the collection and impose no sig- 
nificant limitations on housing, handling, or dis- 
position of duplicate, damaged, or undesirable 
items. It is recognized that gifts frequently re- 
quire more time to screen, organize, catalog, and 
process than new materials. Storage space and 
staff time requirements must Ik? considered in ac- 
cepting gin materials. In acknowledgment of 
gifis, attention should he called to government 
recognition of such ccmtrlbutions for tax purposes, 
as well as to the Impropriety of any appraisal by 
the recipient of a donation. 

8. !n local reproduction of materials for in- 
stntctional use, care is taken to comply with 
copyright regulations. 

Laws restrict the copying of many items with- 
out permission. Prt>cedures and gtildellnes must 
be established regarding reproduction of 
copyrighted materials and made easily accessible. 

9. The reference collection includes a wide 
selection of significant subject and general 
bibliographies, authoritative lists, pericdical 
indexes, and standard reference works in all 
fields of knowledge. 

Every two-year college requires extensive bib- 
liographical materials for use in locating and ver- 
ifying items for purchase, rental, or borrowing, 
for providing for subject needs of users, and for 
evaluating the collection. 

10. Newspapers with various geographical, 
political, and social points of view on na- 
tional and state issues are represented in the 
collection. 

Newspapers should reflect community, na- 
tional, and worldwide points of view. Back files of 
several newspapers are retained in print or mi- 
croform. 

11. Government documents are required as 
significant sources of information. 

Some two-year colleges which are document 
depositories receive government publications as a 
matter of course. All Learning Resources Pro- 
grams should ac(}uire regularly such publications. 



12. Filet ':of pumjMeU and other ephemeral 
fNtteriaU are maintained, 

'An:clFcctlvc arid tp-to-da'c nairtjihlet F.le is a 
strong resource in «r/y;coKcge. 'iitcludecl arc voca- 
Honal and ephemeral materials developed 
through systematic acquisition of new matedat . 
inctuding stibscrlptions to pamphlet services and 
requests for free materials. References in the 
catalog to subjects contained in pamphlet files are 
desirable in providing the fullest access to the 
materials. Periodic weeding of the collection is 
essential. 

Manufacturers* and publishers* catalogs and 
brochures which describe new materials and 
equipment are needed to supplement published 
lists and to provide up-to-date information. 

13. A'coUeciion of recorded and other mate* 
rials should be available for individual use as 
well as for meetinfi instructional needs. 

14. Policy or procedures for the conservation 
of materials » dclctltm, and u>eediug the col- 
lection of obsolete materials should be de- 
veloped as pari of an ongoing procedure. 

The materials in (lie collection .should be exam- 
ined regularly to eliminate obsolete items, un- 
necessary duplicates, and worn-out materials. 
Procedures regarding deletion need to be explicit 
for weeding and disposing of such mat'*rials. 
Prompt attention mtist be given to damaged ma- 
terials so that repairs and replacement (including 
rebinding of printed materials or replacement 
portions of projected or recorded materials) are 
iiandliKi systematically, ahmg with prompt action 
to replace important items, including those dis- 
covered to.be missing. 

15. The Learning Hesources Unit functions as 
an archive for historical information and 
documents concerning the college itself 

An effort should be made to locate, organize, 
and house institutional archives to the extent :ic- 
fined by the administration. 

V, Sehvices 

A. Users of Learning Resources have the right to 
expect: . 

1. That facilities, materials, and services are 
available and accessible to meet demon- 
strated instructional needs for their use re- 
gardless of location; 

2. That an atmosphere be provided which 
allows sensitive and responsive attention to 
their requirements; 

3. lliat professional staff be readily available for 
interpretation of materials and services and 
for consultation on instructional develop- 
ment; 

4. That physical facilities be properly main- 
tained to make use comfortable and orderly; 

5. That requests for scheduling, circulation, 
distribution, and utilization of materials and 
related equipment be handled expeditiously; 

6. Tliat acquisition, production, and organiza- 
tion of materials meet educational, cultural, 
and personal needs. 



7. If an institution is conducting classes in off- 
campus locations, careful planning and f\md- 
ing must be provided to ensure that equal 
services arc available to those programs. 

VL Intejucency Cooperative AcnvmES 

A. Cot i^erativ*' arrangements for sharing of re* 
sources are developed with other institutions 
and agencies: in the community, region, state, 
and nation. 

To provide the best possible service to the stu- 
dents and faculty in ih? two* year college, close 
relationships with other local institutions and 
agencies and \yith institutions of higher education 
in the area are essential. Through consortia, 
media cooperatives, and loan arrangements, in- 
stitutions can share resources. The college may 
need to m.)ke arrangements so that its students 
may use the area facilities and resources. When 
an undue burden is placed nn a neighboring in- 
stitution, financial subsidy may be appropriate. 

B. The institution is willing to consider pariicipa- 
tion in cooperative projects, such as shared 
cataloging, computer use, and other services 
which may be mutually beneficial to all partici- 
pants. 

By cooperative planning much expense and 
wasteful duplication can be avoided in the com- 
munity and region. learning Resources personnel 
and institutional adtninistrators need to be alert 
to cooperative activities of all kinds and to be 
willing to explore the possibilities of partici. Jon 
for their own institution. 

C. Responsibility for the collection and preserva* 
tion of community history and for the accumu- 
lation of other local and statistical data is 
shared tvith other institutions and is coordi- 
nated with them. 
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Statement on 
Quantitative Standards for 
Two-Year Learning Resources Programs 

Adherence lo every, tingle element in the 
Uarning Retourtet ft^ptm (m deked In the 
Gtjidelinef*) is not eonildered tsMnUd In tkli 
doctiment For einmple, collection sIn ii viewod 
at rdmng not to book Mdinjp aloM or to nu- 
dloWfuiJ Mdlngf alone but ti^ 
papHicial unit cqulvdentt (at delnod in mtion 
on coRectiont). 

TKe tignllkani vMlable accepted IbrnHMt ele- 
ments li enioHment etpreMod at MMlme eonlv- 
alent (PTC) ttudentt. IW tablet reflect from 
under 1.000 FTC to the hncett tnwMmtnU for a 
sio^ Learning Retoumt Fkogram. Should the 
total enrollment be morr than twice the FTE, 
collection. ttalT. and space reo uiwmw i U will «i. 
cced the quantitiet in the taUtf. tevtM fiTat- 
talnment of Learning Retoureet Piogrmmt will 
vary. Two levelt are addrnted in thii document 
in each enrollment braehe^ "nMmtT (indicated 
in the tablet br M) ami ^'good^ (indi«tod br G). 
A progmm contittently below the M level fer Ht 
tixe if probably not aUe to provide tervicet 
needed. A program contii«entlv above the upper, 
or C level, will utually be found to have the 
capability of providing outttanding tervicet. 

it cannot be expected that thete qunnHtatlve 
tUndardt will remain constant. To reflect ch«^ 
in two-year cotleget. retuitt of additional re- 
tearch. new technological and profcttkmal de- 
Vek»pmentt. experience in the ute of thU ttale- 
menl. and changet in the economic and educa- 
tional condftWns in the nation. H H leo^nmended 
that a review committee be appointed three ycait 
from the dale of Initial adoption and at three-year 
intervals thereafter. 



Fonewoao 

Jll?_i4'®^'"' ttatemenl on quantitative 
ttandardt for two.year coiege leaminf resources 
programs hat been prepieed by the Ad Hoc Sub* 
JT^lS?*!! Qnantltative Stanckrdt Ibr 

the CnideHnet for Two-Year CoBv Learning 
flesourcet Progmmt.*' A draft of the statement 
WwtJ in *e March 1970 imut of C^iHsgt 6 

JW» tfce Ad Hoc Subcmbmittee re- 
*i*f*- At the ALA Annual Meeting in 
June 1070. the ACRL Booid voted to ntHy the 
revisea^statement. 'Statement on QuantiUHve 
StamiaHt for TWo-Year Uming Retmivtet fro- 
gtmt^ it hereby publithed in Ht Inal Ibrm Ibr 
the hifetmation of ACIIL membett. 

iMmoDvcnoN 

When the "Guidelines ibr Two^Year College 
Learning Resources Frograms*** was completed in 
107t. it was phmned that a supplementary state- 
ment of quantitative standards should be de- 
vefoped Hiis document is thb intended supple- 
ment. <ieslgned to meet the recurring reouests 
for suggested quantitative Igures for help in 
planning and evahiating progmmt. No abtolutet 
are prttented here; too many VarlaUes must lie 
conslderod for this to be possible. In addition, al- 
though extensive use has hern made of existing 
statiitlct when these were appvoprixte.t no con- 
dualve research provides quantitxtive measure- 
menu of some factors. In such cases the profes- 
tkmal judgment and extensive experience of the 
members of the committee have been* the basis 
for the recommendations. 

^American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges-Association for Educational 
pmmunltttlw and Technok»-^ Li- 
brary Association. •'Guidelines for Two-Year Col- 
lege Uarning Resources Frograms.''>Audioc(niol 

6^iijrtfc lii^ritt Siw$. XXXIir. p.3te-15 

tFor example, extensive computer analysis was 
made of the 1075 HECIS sUUstlcs. which had 
{J^jfwy comprehensive ooven^ of audiovisual 
holdings. Iliete ttatlstlct were iSalyicd by FTE. 
^-SS atid^by otheV^fcctSs. Tli; 

quartfles devekped have been used extensively 

f 'fSjf^* l/niom«M; Faff 197S 

^^^^^JS^ ^ Health. wJS^ 

tSA^imT' 1^-lonal Cemer fcr.Education 



STAfF 

Staff components are defined in the 
Guidelines;' The positions in table I. which in- 
clude the director, are full-time equivalents for 
stair working thirty-five to fotty hours a week Ibr 
twelve months a year, ind'^wg vacations and 
holidays, in a Learning Rei iHiroes Unit In which 
most processing occurs on campus. Staff* in a cen- 
tral unit, such at a processing center Ibr a multl- 
carapus district. shouM be In proportioii to the 
services rendered each campus. 

Staffing of branches, extension centers, com- 
mercial level production fiKilWes. computer op- 
emtlons. printing services, extensive learning or 
developmental laboratories, boobtoro cperatfons. 
or on-die-eir broadcMrtIng are not hwlnded In the 
table. Most institutions will need lo modHy the 
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STArr 








Lnri 


«M 




Under 1.000 
l.OOOO.OOO 
3.00(M.000 


M 
C 
M 
C 
M 


2 
4 

2.5 
4 

3.5 


4 

6 
5 
10 
9 


5.000-7,000 

AddilkMuI for 
cftch 1.000 
FTEover 
7.000 


C 
M 
C 
M 
C 


6 
6 
8 

.5 

1 


18 
15 
24 
I 

3 



ftWRnn pittem to indude luch hdon u toncer 
or ihoder wofiwecks and annutl contracts. 

BUOCCT 

Budget (brmuhs in a tiue lente are not poiil- 
We in two-year colleges because of wide variances 
in practice from inslilulion to inslitulton. For 
example, film rentals may be charged to de- 
pwlmental budgeti. and staff fringe benefits may 
or may not be included in the bu%et for Learn- 
ing Resources Programs. In additkm to these, 
various other services, such as learning or de- 
velopmental laboraloriei. which are definitely 
part of such programs, will not always be so 
charged In the institutional budgets. 

The formulas are further complicated where 
there are centralized services, satellite opera- 
tions. and continuing education reiponiihllllici. 
so that an absolute formula is not possible with- 
out examining all elements of staff, materials. 
**^..t I la . ^ deJineations listed in IllCofthc 
CuWcHnes at each campus. 

Experience Indicates, however, that a fully de- 
veloped Learning Resources Program will usually 
require from 7 to 12 percent of the educational 
and general budget of the Institmion. whether 
these are separately identified as learning re- 
sources or dilTused in a multiple number of 
accounts. 

C(>iX£CTi(};4 Size 
SIxe of the collection available on any two-ysar 
college campus is best expressed as "biblio- 
graphical unit equivalents.- Where s multlcam- 
pus district maintains some matcri^s centrally, 
these holdings should be distributed for sUtlstlcal 
purposes proportional to use by the various 
campuses. 

Bibliographical unit equivalents (BUE) consist 
of written, recorded, or ether materials. Each 
item In the following three groups t^j^ BUE. 
Written U9t€rUU 

1. One cataloged bound volume. 

2. One periodical volume. 



3. One cataloged document. 

4. One reel of microfilm. 

5. One o»^loged microfiche. 

6. Five uncatalQged microfiche. 

7. Five microcards. 

8. One cataloge4 musical work. 

9. One periodkiJ currently received. 
Becordtd M^terUlt 

10. One vkleocassetteorvldeoti^ereel. 

11. One reel of 18mm motion pkture film. 

12. One cataloged 8mm loop film. 

13. One cataloged 35mm alide program* 

14. One cataloged set of transparencies. 

15. One cataloged slide set or filmstrip. 

16. Fifty cataloged 2 1 2 slides, not In sets. 

17. One cauloged sound recording (d*«. i«el. 
orcUsett^). . 

18. Five films rented or borrowed during an 
academic year. 

Other MaUrhU 

19. One cataloged map. chart, art print, or 
photogrnih. 

20. One catiJogcd kit. 

21. One cat^oged item of realla, model, or srt 

object. 

22. Any other comparable cataloged item(s). 
Table 2 shows the total number of BUE« used 

to measure the collection. Normally, written ma- 
terials should constitute at least 70 oercent of the 
BUEt. All other proportions of (he^to^als may be 
adapied to the Learning ^esources Program of 
the institution. Flexibility In determining the In* 
formattonal n<»edi of the program then miites it 
possible to choose to purchase either k book or an 
audiovisual Hem. a periodical subscription, or any 
other materials. No two-year college should be 
without %ome BUEs in each of the five categories 
used In table 2. Technical Institutes with ex- 
tremely specialized programs may reduce the 
total BUE requirements as much as 40 pettcnt. 

Annual Atx:EssioN5 
If the nistrrials arc to meet the Instructional 
needs of Ihr Institution scn*ed. continued acquisi- 
tions accompanied by continued weeding are 
needed even where holdings exceed recommen- 
dations. New materials are needed for pr«senU- 
tlon of new information and new InterpreUtkms 
or the collection becomes dated and deceases in 
educational value. New courses added to the cur- 
riculum and new instrudlonil programs require 
new materials to meet classroom and individual 
needs of students. As enrollment increases there 
is need for more duplication and for brottder ap- 
proaches to topics already represented In the 
collection. 

Five percent of the collection size should be 
the minimum annual acquisition for eadh Learn- 
ing Resources Prognm. Tills percentage does not 
include replKements of lost or stolen Items or 
materials to support new courses or cuirlcula. 
whld) should be additional. 
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TABLE i 

COLLICnON SXTJt 



OlWf 



3.000 
3,000- 

5.000 
5.000- 

7.000 

fdi 1.000^ 
7.000 . 



M 

G 
M 

G 

G 
M 
G 
M 

.G 



too 

300 
300 
300 
500 
700 
^700 
300 
5 
30 



30.000 
30.000 
30.000 
50,000 
50.000, 
70.000' 
'70.000 
'35.000 
6.000 
11.000 



Vllirtifn 


t 0*fr 




\. 15 


. 350 


90 


125 


l;350 


390 


m 


1.350 


390 


350^ 


3.100 


. i.aoo . 


350 . 


.3.100 


1.80O 


700 


5.350 


1.350 


700 


5.350 


f.390 


i;«o 


8.900 


4.900 


13 


10* 


5 


150 


-106 


• :30O 



i0.<15 
3I,1» 
31115 
85«t90 
».t30 
7^,100 
Tt.lOO 
100.100 
0.133 
11,000 



TABLE 3 
SfACC Hkquikcmcnts , 



L607 
2.500 
5.000 
8.333 
10.834 
14.167 
16.667 







IMt 


ryiM4 


mi 
















7.500 


9.290 


5.000' 


" ^ 6.750 


0.903 


13.055 


5.000 


8.552 


. 15.405 


21 


7,748 


13.946 


23.000 


32.i00 


.11.500 


20.700 


28.503 


30.004 


14.251 ^ 


< 25.652 


35.488 


49.683 


17.744 


31.939 


40.650 


9B;910 


20.325 


36.585. 



S«nim 


Attim i»r 


750 


15.000 


990 


19.005 


LMO 


30.990 


2.300 


46.000 


2,850 


57.005 


3«549 


70.975 


4.065 


81.000 



SfAccRcvumcMCHn 

Space ttondardt for hvo year co11ej(et Kitve 
ready been developed hy Ihe Learning Resources 
Aiibdalon of CabforhU Community Colleges and 
sKould be ulUixed for permar<enl bdllttet to be 
In use for ten or more years. Their Facl/0(es 
CuiMinet.^ If adjusted lo FTC by use of the 
formula provided, will serve as a satisfactory 
standard. 

Table 3 has been adapted from the FacUiiiet 
CuldeUntt us\n% absolute FTE to allow easy 
comparison when that publlciton Is not available^ 
The premises upon which the original wu based 
deserve more altentiofi than Is possiUe^n these 
standards. 

To be added to the total square feet in* table 3 
Is any addltkmal space needed for related Instnjc- 
tlonal services for individualized instnidion. such 
as learning laboratories, study skills center. lan- 
guage laboratories, etc. Also to be added *are 
internal oflSccs. ofSce service areu (lie rooms* 



^Learning Resouites Assodatfon of the Califor- 
nia Community Colleges. Fad/Mrt CuUUtinet for 
Learning JUirotircet Cfnferi: friHt, Son-print, 
RiUttd tn$iTmetloH0t Strtlett (P.O. Box 246. 
SuUuo City. CA 94585. 1978). 125. 



vaults, duplicating rooms. Internal corridorSc 
olBce siipply rooms, etc.). offkerelated confer- 
ence rbomsUhd conference room Krvices (Idtdi- 
cncHcs. sound equipment storage, etc.). internal 
classrooms and laboratories; and nonassignable 
space (janitor's' closets, stairways, public cor- 
ridors. elevators, toilets, and building utili^ and 
openHonal ladlltles). 

EgutpMCKTKoit DtsnusvnoN 

There Is need for suffidenl equipment for dis« 
trilmtion to classrooms beyond equipment ntceu 
safy for individual utilization of aiidlovlsuals In 
the learning centers. Recommendations are lim- 
ited' to' m^< types of equipment. Opaque pro- 
jectors should 'be available even in minlmat pro- 
grams; quantity will depend upon utilization. 
Overhead* projecton should be available In all 
classrooms. Recommendations In table 4 are for 
classroom equipment distribution only and as- 
sume a replacement schedule not longer than five 
years. 

Quantitative formulas for some equipment are 
inherent in use. In a laboratory rituation. type 
and quantity of equipment will depend upon 
what the course or program Is. Permanent aound 
and projection equipment will ba Installed in 
laige lecture halls. All cUssrooms wlU have par- 
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TJiBLE4 

EvUirMKNT lt>|l DiSTBIiVTION 







Siifrt 9^mm 


\%rtt 








1-100 

:oi-i,ooo 

1.001^,000 
3,OOM,000 
5.000-1^ 


10-24 
25-44 
45^9 
30+ 


2-9. 

10-24 

I.V19 
20-24 

25'!' 


11-9 
KU24 
25-32 
33-49 
50f 


2-24 
25-49 
50-64 
65-99 
1004- 


2-49 
50-99 
100-174 
175-249 
250+ 


1-0 
10-14 
25-35 
36^9 
50+ 



rnii^Uy Instdtcd projection jicrcenf And 
darlteninfc dnpes or sWct and will have connec 
tJonf «nd outlets for closcd*circuit television 
where it eiists 

In determininK tlie numlier of pieces of 
equipment, ■ mtonahle distHbution of demind 
Is usumed. |.e.. that all use will not be concen- 
trated cn a peak period of either the days or the 
Mdetnlc yew. Random access or broadcast de- 
livery systems will alio affect the needs for 
equipment. 

All Leaminx Resources Programs shouM pro- 
viric some prodiidlon capability according to the 
needs and requirements of ths curricula, the 
availability of commercial mateHals, and the 
capability o* the delivery system. Producti^^. ex- 
cept where part of an instructional program or 
meeting a specific institutions! need, h not an 
end In Itself. Neither Is It related to instltuSional 
size. 

Basic production capability for all campuses 
coiultts f/ minimal inptipmrnt Items fon 

Still photography (I 35mm camera and ar- 
rangements for developing film chewhrrc). 

Ability to male and duplicate sound record- 
ings. 



Sign produdicti. 

Craphlw layout and lettering. 

Laminating and do'*m«>unting. 

Ability to make overhead tramparendes. 

Simple Illustrations. 

Vidcoplayi.*ig and ditpliaiHon. 

One camera video(«|){ng and videodubblng. 

Intermediate production capability consists of 
■11 elements above and in addition equipment 
It.rmsfor; 

Photographic bUck.and.white printing and p«>. 
cessing. 

Ability to edit sound recordings. 

T;:?t><«meni \ idf o production.. 

Advanced production when jui^fied consist; of 
•II ilbovc and in addition equipment aen:s feh 

Slmpl? s!t,'dio videoproduction tn color. 

Simple sttidio for Mxind recording and editing. 

Optional production Uustifiabic only when 
ncrtlcd for programs lor cooperative distjibutk>n 
or highly sophisticated Institutional needs) In 
addition consists of: ' 

Color television directing, production, and 
editing. 

16mm motion picture directing, production. 

M)d (Hiiting. 
Color photographic developing And processing. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
A DIVISION OF THE 

AMERIO^ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

SO CAST HURON STREET • CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 • (312) 94*'.6780 




STATEMENT ON COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 



Approved as policy by the Board of Directors of the Aswciation of Coliege. 
and Research Libraries, a division of the American Library Association, on 
July 3. 1975. 



The policy of the Association of College and Research Li- 
braries is that academic librarians be included with their 
faculty colleagues in units for collective bargaining and 
that such units should be guided by the Standards for Fac- 
ulty Statue for College and Un iv ersity Librarians aad the 
Joint Statement on Faculty Status of College and Universi- 
ty Librarians > 
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Joint Statement on Access to 
Original Research Materials 



Porewoud 



Hie IbQowliif tutvment on access to onKin^I 
retetidi materials wu developed Jointly by the 
Committee on Manuscripts Collections of the 
Rare Boob and Maatucripts Section of the As* 
soctation of College and Research Libraries 
(ACRl) and by the jCommittee on Reference and 
AoccM Folides of the Sodety of American Ar- 
chiviat0. It f upersedcs and replaces the 1976 
ACRL ''Statement on Access to Original Research 
Materials in Llbttriei, Archives, and Manuscript 
Repositories'* (CoUige 6 Ri$tareh Ubrariet 
S9Wi, November 1979» p.i7ft-273) as well as the 
1974 "Standards for Access to ''eseardi Materiak 
in Ardiival and Manuscript riepositories"* (TA* 
Amtrktm ArehkaUt; January 1874. p. 15:^154). 

At ^ ALA Annual Meeting in June 1979. the 
ACRL Board voted to adopt the statement. Ihe 
statement appears in the April 1979 issue of Cof- 
^ 6 Rmarr^ libraries Nem. 

AMCIltCAN LlBHAKY ASSOCIATION— 

SoamroF Ameiucan Archivists 

Joint Statemekton Access 
TO Original Research Materials. 
IN LiiKARiEs. Archives, 
and Manuscript REfostroRiEs 

1. It is the req^xmsibility of a library, archives, or 
manuscript repository to make available origi- 
nal research materials in its possession on 
equal terms of access. Since the accessibility of 
material depends on knowing of its esdstence, 
it is the responsibility of a repository to inform 
researchers of the collections and archival 
groups in its custody. This may be accom- 
plished tSrough a card catak}g, inventories and 
other intrmal finding aids, published guides, 
or report! to the National Union. Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections, where appropriate, 
and the freely offered as^stance of staff mem- 
bersi who, however, should not be expected 
to engage in extended research. . . c 

2. To protect and insure the conHnued accessibil- 
ity of the materia] in its custody, the reposi- 
tory may impose several conditions which it 
should publish or otherwise make known to 
users. 

a. The repository may limit the use of fragile 
or unusually valusble materials, so k>ng as 
suitable reproductions are made available 
for the use of all researchers. 

b. All materials must be used in accordance 
with the rules of and under the supervision 
of the repository. Each repository should 



publish and furnish to potential researchers 
its rules governing access and use. Such 
rules must be equally applied and enforced. 

c. The repository may refuse access to un- 
processed materials, so long as sudi refusal 
is applied to all reseanrhen. 

d. Normally, a repository will not send re- 
search materiak for use outside iU building 
or Jurisdiction. Under spedal drcumstances 
a collection or a portion of It nay be loaned 
or placed on deposit with anodier institu- 
tion. 

e. The repository may refuse access to an in- 
dividual researcher ^niho has demonstrMed 
such carelessneu or deiibertte destructive- 
ness as to endanger die safety of the mate- 
rial. 

f. As a protection to its holdinp, a repodtovy 
may reasonably require acceptable iden- 
tification of persons Wishing to' use its mate- 
rials, as well as a signature Indicating they 
have read a statenwnt defining the polides 
and regulations of the repository. 

3. Eadi repository should publish or otherwise 
make available to researdien a suggested form 
of citation crediting the repository and iden- 
tifying items within iU holdings for later refer- 
ence. Qtations to copies of materials in other 
repositories should indude tfie location of the 
originals, if known. 

4. Whenever possible a repository should inform 
a researcher about known copyri^ted mate- 

* rial, the owner or owners of tfie copyrights, 
and the researcher s obliptions with r^rd to 
sud) msterial. - 

5. A repository should not deny access to nwte- 
rlals to any person or persons, nor grant 
privileged or exdusive use of materiak to any 
person or persons, nor conceal the existence df 
any body of.material from any researcher, un- 
less required' to do so by law. donor, or pur- 
chase stipulations. 

6. A repository should, whenever possible, in- 
form a researcher of parallel research by other 
individuals using the same materials. With the 
written acquiescence of those other individu- 
als, a repository may supply their names upon 
request. 

7. Repositories are committed to preserving 
manuscript and archival materials and to mak- 
ing them available for researdt as soon as pos- 
sible. At the ume time, it is recognized that 
every repository has certain obligations to 
guard against unwamuited invasion of personal 
privacy and to protect confidentiality in its 
holdings in accordance with law and that 
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every private donor hts the right to Jmpoce 
rauonMe mtrictkMU upon hit or lier vtpen 
to protect privacy or coAfldeiitiality for t ret- 
sorable period of time. 

a. It i$ the responsibility of the repository to 
inibrm resetrdiers of the restrictions which 
Mpp\y to individual collections or archival 
groups. 

b. Hie reiiository should discourage donors 
from imposing unreasonable restrictions 
and should encoumge a spedHc time limita* 



tk)n on such restrictions ai are i apposed, 
c. The repositoty should periodiciiiy reevalu* 

ate restricted material and work toward the 

removal of restrictions when dsey are no 

longer required. 
8. A repository should not diarge fees for making 
available the mtteriab in its holdings. How* 
ever, reawnable fees may be duiged for the 
copying of materia] or for the provision of spe- 
ciid services or &cilities not provided to all 
researchers. m 
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Guidelines on Manuscripts 
and Archives 



Adopted hv the Attoclothn of College and Research Libraries, 
a division of the American Uhrary Association 



Association of College and Research Libraries 
SO East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 606II 

1977 
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Introduction 



It mtul have been in 1970 that the Com* 
niitlcc on Manuscripli Collections of tlie Rare 
hooVs aiHl Manuscripts Section of the Assodt* 
tlon of College ami Research Libraries dis* 
ctisscti the desirability of produdog a series of 
Malements which would, focus upon some of 
the rccuning problems that plague librarians 
and archivists. The committee believed that it 
WAS possible' to review quickly a number of 
these problems, to identify specific points where 
disagreement existed, to come to general agree^^ 
inent as to the most reasonable, most logical 
resolution of the points at issue* and then to 
present a dear and concise statement whic)i 
titight well serve as a guideline for those facing 
similar problems* 

The committee, io its innocence, had no idea 
of the magnitude of the fob because of the 
wide divergence of opinions held by librarians 
and archivists facing identical problems. I 
suspect that, had it known how difHcult, com* 
plcx, time-consuming this task would be. It 
never ^vould have attempted it at alt. But the 
committee plunged right in atid decided to 
prepare staten)ents on: (1) appraisal of gifts; 
(2) . legal title; (3) access to original research 
materials; (4) reproduction of manuscripts for 
noncommercial purposes; and (5) reproduction 
of mamitscripts for commercial purposes. The 
committee further decided to prepare a "unl. 
venal" gift form, • form thai with minimal al* 
tcration would be suitable for use by any 
lihrar>'. 

Robert Stocking, of Uie Kennedy Library, 
was clialnnan of the committee when the work 
began, and when his term expired I followed 
liim In that ofHce. Howard Applegate, then at 
Syracuse University and now at the Batch In* 
stitute, did the initial drafting of many of the 



sUtements. Robert Adelsperger, Head of Spe- 
cial Cottectlom at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle, did the first drsft of the *'unl* 
versal" gift form. After a draft had been pre* 
pared. It 'was sent to etch member of the com- 
mittee and studied word by word, comma by 
coinnuL A redraft was tlien circulated and re* 
viewed until alt agreed upon a single venlon* 

The committee was In touch witli the So* 
ciety uf American Archivists and with the As* 
sodatiun of Research Libraries, since both of 
these organizations were interested In develop- 
ing guidelines for these and related topla* In 
most caves we were in substantial agreement, 
but In tlic end It was not possible to reconcile 
fully all divergent points of view into a single 
statement that all would adopt* 

After the lengthy process of approving a 
statement was fmished, the committee brought 
the statement to the Board of Directors of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries 
for pemilttlun to publbh It as a draft in Collect 
O HestOTch Ubrori^ NewSt with a request for 
written comments 2nd suggestions* The com* 
mittee reviewed each written comment and 
tlien sent the statement -in final form to the 
ACRL Board for appro\*aL 

The end product of the committee's work 
follows this brief introduction* The conunittee 
plans to review each of these statements on a 
regular basis, to be certain that they are kept 
cunent. 

Your comments and criticisms are invited. 
Clyde C. Walton 
Chairman (1973/1976) 
Committee on Manuscripts Collections 
Rare Books and Manuscripts Section 
Association of College and Research 
Libraries 
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Statement on Appraisal of Gifts 



l>9V€hped by ttie Committtg on ManutcripU 
Collectiont of th9 Rate Booh mnd hfanuscrljHt 
Section of the A$$oci^km of Colkge ond Rt^ 
Mticfi Ubrsriet, Appromd o$ policy by tht 
ACRL Bomd of DlreciPn.in Februory WO. 
This staunmit rsperttdet arid rciAacct tho 2900 
ACRL pdky oh approitd (published in AnU- 
qutrUn Bookman, vJt6, December 19, I960. 

1. The ipprais«l of a gift to a library for tax 
IHirposes gtnerally it the reipomibUity of the 
aoQor since it Is the dooor who benefiu from 
the tax deduction. Generany, the cost of the ap* 

, praisal ihouM be borne by the dobor. 

2. The library should at aU times protect the 
interests of iu donors as best it can and should 
fUfgest the desIiabiUty of appraisals whenever 
such a suifestioa would be in order. 

3. To protect both its donors and itself, the 
library, at an interested party, ordinarily should 
not appraise gifts made to it It is recognized, 
however, that on occasion the library may wish 
to appraise small gifU, since many of them are 
not worth the time and expense an outside ap* 
praisal requires. Generally, however, the library 



wiU limit iU assistance to the donor to: (a) 
providing him with information such as auction 
records and dealers' catalogs; (b) suggestions 
of appropriate professional appralsen who 
might b« consulted; (c) administraHve and 
processing services which would assist the ap. 
praiser in making an accurate evaluation. 

4. The acceptance of a gift which has been 
appraised by a third, and disinterested party, 
does not in any way imply an endorsement of 
the appraisal by the library. 

5. An archhrlsl, curator, or librarian, if he is 
conscious that as an ewcrt he may have to 

.prove his competence in court,, may properly 
act as an Independent appraiser of libmry .na- 
terials. He should not in any way suggest that 
his appraisal is endorsed by his library (such 

05 by the use of the libhr/s letterhead), nor 
should he ordinarily act in this fashion (except 
when handling small gifts) if his Institution is 
to receive the donation. 

Published In tite March 1973 issue of College 

6 Research Libraries News, a publication of 
the Association of College and Researcli Li- 
braries* 
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Statement on Legal Title 



Dcvcfai^d h]f ihe Committee on Manuscriiitt 
Coilccthus of tfie Horc Booh and Mmutscrlptt 
Sccthn of tlie AuociaUon of CoUcge and Re- 
search Ubrar{n..Avvroved oi polky bu- ihc 
ACHI* Board of Directors in February 2973. 

1. Every librtty should, tcquire. proper and 
legal title to all gifts of booVs, mamiscripts, and 
other materials^ whidi have significant , mone* 
taiy value. It is recognized, however, (a) that 
it is often impossible to acquire title to coUec* 
tlons many yean after they, have been received 
by the library; (b) that frequently, where small 
collections of materials are involved, the.donor 
may rrat be certain exactly where title rests; 
andHc) that when linele items or ycry.small 
collectioni are involvco. donors often do not 
wish to become involved In library gift proce- 
dures. 

2. \Many libraries, stilt accept temporary de* 
posits. As a general principle, such gifts ordi- 
narily should not be accepted unless (a) tlie 
library has reason to believe that a temporary 
deposit is the only way in which the material 
is likely to be preserved; or (b) the library has 
reason to believe that a temporary deposit will 



in time be changed to a permanent gift; or (c) 
except where ownership of corporate records 
is governed by state and/or federal regulations. 

3. Ordinarily transfer of legal title by gift it 
accomplished by a properly executed form, var* 
iously described as "Instmmeot^ of Cift** or 
"Certificate of Gift** This form shcuM lnd«jd« 
the following: (a) name and address of the 
donor; (b) description of the l^ft; (c) state- 
ment of transfer of legal title, and where pes* 
sible and applicable, copyrights and literary 
rights; (d) any restrictions; (e) directions con- 
cerning disposal of unwanted items. 

The form must be (I) signed and dated by 
the donor and (2) witnessed and dated by an- 
other party who is neither related to the donor 
nor employed by the institution receiving the 
gift 

An additional evidence of proof would be 
the r)Otarization of the donor's and witnesses* 
signatures. mm 

Pubiished in the March 1973 iuue of College 
& RcsfArrlt Libraries News, a publication of 
tlic Atsociation of College and Raearch Li* 
braries. 
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Statement on the Reproduction 
of Manuscripts and Archives 
for Noncommercial Purposes 



DeccloiKd by the Committee on MenuscrliHt 
Ccftecihnt cf the RaT$ BoQks and Manuicripts 
Section of the Aitociot/on of CcileRe aiul Hc' 
Mflrc/i Ubrarlet, A^jprovcd as jyottcy by the 
ACnL Boani of Directors in July 1976. This 
statement supersedes aiid replaces the 1974 
ACllL. "Statement on f/k? Reproduction of 
Manuscripts and Archives for Noncommerdol 
f MrjKw r (puhlulunl in CoWei^e & Rwetrch LI- 
braiiei Sews, May 1974, p.US). 

1. U Is, the responsibility of t library, ar- 
c)ilves» or minttscrlpt repository within 
tlie limits of its resources to assist quali- 
fied researdien. as defined by the re- 
spective Instihitions, by malcir.g or hav- 
ing made reproductions of any material 
in its possession^ subject to certain con- 
ditions. 

ManuKrIpt am] archival materiab may 
be reproduced If: 

a. the condition of said materials will 
permit such reproduction witliout 
damage; 

b. the said materials have no gift^ pur- 
chase» or legal restrictions on repro- 
ductions; 

c. the holders of appropriate common 
law or statutory rights have given 
their written approval for said repro* 
ductions. 

2a. In the Interest of making research collec- 
tions more generally available, the order- 
ly copying of entire manuscript collec- 
tions together with appropriate guides, 
within the provisions of law, Is to be en- 
couraged. Also In the Interest of making 
manuscript Itenw available to research- 
ers, the custom and practice among II- 
brnries of making one '"fair use** copy of 
a manuscript that is not otherwise re- 
stricted Is to be encouraged to the fullest 
extent permitted by law. 
2b. All conditions relating to use of manu- 
script ami archival material thkW apply 
to the use of the reproductions. 

3. A repository Has the right to refuse to 



furnish copies or do extended research 
In response to ref^ucsts which require an 
unreasonable amount of time with re- 
spect to the priorities of the repository. 
A. Tlie price of reproductions shall be set 
by the repository, which should endeavor 
to keep charges to a niinimiim. 

5. Copies should be made for the use of In- 
dividual researchers aitd educational In- 
stitutions as f(dlows: 

a. Bepositorlcs which permit their manu- 
script and archival collections to be 
reproduced in whole or part must 
specify before the copies are made 
what restrictions, If any, have been 
placed on the use of the copies. Pur- 
chasers must abide by tliese restric- 
tions. 

b. All reproductions must Identify the 
source of the original manuscript col- 
lection or archival record group. 

c. Copies of reproductions should not 
be made for a third party by the own- 
er of a reproduction without the writ- 
ten permission of tlie repository own- 
ing the originals. 

6. In order to insure ( 1 ) that proper credit 
is givra to Institutions and (2) that ref- 
erences to original materials are main- 
tained, the repository must Inform re- 
;tzrchers that they aie expected to cite 
the source uf original manuscripts and 
archives in their published work. 

7. Manuscripts, or reproductions of them, 
cannot be used for publication without 
due regard for copyright and other legal 
restrictions. Researdiers assume legal re- 
sponsibility for observing these rights. 
A repository should Inform researchers 
concerning known retention of literary 
rights, as well as all othrr known restric- 
tions, as 

VuhlUhcd U\ the h^ovemher 1976 Issue of 
College «t lU'st'arc-Ii Libraries News, a jmW/cj. 
tlou of the MsiKtaflon of College and llcscarch 
Libraries. 
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Statement on the Reproduction 
of Manuscripts and Archives 
for Commercial Purposes 



DcvchiKtl by the Cottmlitee on htonuscriiyts 
CoUeciioM of Ihe Fare 3ooh tnd ManuscritUt 
Hecthti of the Auoctotlon of College 4nd Ac* 
Mcurch Ubnricf, Approved at volley hy the 
ACHlt Board of Dlreclon In hnuary lyt7, 

1. It is the respoMibillty of Ubmrkt, archives, 
nr tiianuscrlpt repofJtoriei lo fadliute Access 
to nrlcfiiAl ct>)1ecik>ns by pennJtUnf commer- 
cial publislUng corapanl^ to reprodoce, re* 
print, or otherwise publbK certain collec* 
tions tn their pcssetsfon, unless: 
ri. die physical conditfcm of the originals 
prohibits reproduction; 

b. tliere are Wfal rcttrlctioiii which prolUbit 
or limit reproduction of th« originals. 

1 No repotltory shall be expected to reproduce 
tt complete jnanuscript collection or archival 
record group. ' ^ 

3. The conmiercial publisher shall agree to tite 
foltovvin^ conditionf : 

X Vcrmisslon. (1) Tbc publisher shall be 
resixmsibte for compliance with all copy- 
rigiit nnd other legal requirements ap- 
plicable to reproduction of the material 
Iwrrowed and wilt obtain' (and wiU dc* 
liver to the repository a duplicate execut- 
eil couiileri>iit of) all such consents, ll* 
censes, and other Instruments as may be 
iiccets«ry for such compliance. (2) The 
publisher tlwll acrce to indemnify and 
hold hannleis the repoailory, iU ofBcers 
Olid emi>loyect, any and all of them, 
against ond. from any liability, Ukks, cost 
ur cxpeiiie whftttocver, Including atlor* 
iieyV feet, which the. repository. Its of. 
ficrrs and einp1o}tet, any nnd all of 
tlictn, may at any time incur arising out 
of or relating k> the reproducttoii of any 
of Its manuscripts or other original ma* 
terial. 

It. AcknowUdgmeot. The publisher shall 
cause the reproduction of any manuscript 
collection or archival record group to 
slmwJhat it has been made from an orig* 
Iti»l in tlte library of the owning rcposi* 
fury III tlte form sped Bed by tho reposi* 
toiy, 

c. Quality of Beproductiom The publisher 
shall cause his reproduction to be of « 
(lUAllty satisfactory to the repository from 
which he has borrowed the originals. A 



hard copy reproduction should nieet cur* 
rent mtniuial standards for binding and 
paper as fonnulated by the Library of 
Congress and by the Resources and Tedi* 
nical Services Ul^'IsIon, a division of the 
American Library Assodatloiu ]f puh* 
llshed on microfilm, the reproduction! 
sluiU meet the minimum tpedficatlons In 
Specificotloiu for ihe hltcTofitmtn$ of 
Booh etid Pamphlets in the Hbrary of 
Congreu (Washington. D.C.* Ubnry of 
Congress, 1073). In addition, the follow* 
Ing American national standards, pub* 
lisl>ed hy tl>e American National Stan* 
dards Institute, shall be adhered to': 
L St^ecificatlons for Safety FJiOtoeraphtc, 
F//m.ANSIPlU.2S-1974. 

2. htethylene Blue Method for hfessur" 
tng Thiotulfale and Silver Densito- 
metric Method for Meesurlus Betid" 
ucl Chemicals In Fl/mi, FUttf, and 
rapen,AUSlVKi,B-im. 

3. SpecljicatiOM for 16mm and OSmm 
Silver Celatin Mteroflms for Beet Ap* 
p/fcittibnr, ANSI FH5.3-1067 (R*1073). 

4. Practice for Storage of Froceued Sil* 
ver Celatin Microfilm, ANSI FH5.4- 
1070. 

5. Dimensions for 100-Foot Beels for 
Processed 16mm and OSmrt Micro* 
flm, ANSI rH5.0-1998 (R1974). 

6. Mtcroftche of Documents, AUSi 
PII-5.9-1S75. 

7. MkrofUm Fockaga LabeUni, ANSI 
FH5.I0.1975. 

8. FpTCtlct for Inspection and Quoltty 
Conirol of First Cenerotion Silver i/a* 
llde Mkrofilm» ANSI m5S3. 

0. Otwational Frocedmes for the Fro* 
ducthn of Miercforms, ANSI FH5.24. 

d. Iteprpduction* The owning repository 
shall specify when and where the repro* 
ductions are to be made and the coodi* 
tlons under which they wUl be made. 

e. The Original (1) The publisher ^kH not 
pennit original manuscripts or other at* 
chlval mnterials to suffer physical dam* 
age while In lOs care. Should damage oc* 
ctir, all repairs are to be made by quali« 
Hed conservators chosen by the owning 
repository and at the expense of the pub* 
lisher* (2) If tl>e archival or manuscript 
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m«M»1t lire tUmagecl heywA repair* the 
IMiUbher ntiut return the nMterialf to the 
owning rrpo«Uory jutd rebnbMrM the 
owninx repotitory at the v»Kie set by nn 
Sudependetit ijppnha who h lointly »e* 
Iccted Mid ihefeTore mttofactory to both 
ilm publlslier and tlie owning repository, 
Tito publlslier must pey ttto spprsUcr's 
Ice. 

f. Royatlies. llie owning repository sImH 
receive from the publisher (1) sn agreec) 
io>'»Uy which has 1>een established in ad« 
vance by legal contract and (2) a sufR« 
ciait nuniWr of copies of the publisher's 
reprodiictlon for the ieposJtory*s internal 
use. 

g. Restrictloni. Tlie publl^r must respect 
any restrictions placed upon reprodtic* 
tloiti or copies ol orlf^Ina) montucrlpts or 
archival materials famished to hlin. 



h. Pridng. Tlte publlslier shall agree to nui^ 
ket his reproductions using a nondlscrbno 
Inating price structure. 
4. a. Both the oiis'ntng repository and the pub- 
llslier must Inform purchasers of repro« 
ductlons that permission to msko extcn* 
sive direct quotations or lo print any 
reproduction In full must be obtained 
from the owning repository. Every repro- 
duction must bear a clear statement to 
this elTcct. 

b. Manuscripts muU not be published with* 
out due refard for literary property 
rights (also known »o common law 
rights )» personal property rights, Ulel, 
and unwarranted Im'asions of privacy. r« 

PuhlhhrH h the May 1077 Ufutt of College 
t( Itrsearch Libraries News, a puhlicatio.t of ihe 
Associatiou of College and Itesearch Uhtatitt. 
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Universal Gift Form and Instructions 



DccrtnjKit hy the C0*HmUtcc oti hUnutcrlph 
VolUrihm «/ f/ie lUrc BnaU tmd Mgnuscripti 
HcctioH oj iJic Attockthn of Coltff^ and /Ir- 
xmith Lihntrfc*. Appntcat tt poiicv t*V the 
ACnU notrJ of DIrccton in Jtnuary 1975, 

Umvxmai. Ctt Fonu 

(Bavd c( Tnittets of the 
Anooymoui Athenaeum] 

lAVe hcftby give, tramfer, a nil delhrer all 
of My/wt rifltt* and interest in «nd to the 
property dcKrlbed below to thij iBoaKl of 
Trnitce« cf the Anoftymooi AthenacuniJ m an 
un:TStricted gift ami dcdfcate to the public 
witliuut restriction and thereby place In the 
pttblic domain whatever literary rights I/we 
iiuiy ponesf to thit pivpcrty. 



Datal thii-^d«y of. 



AtM<m 



The (Board of TnntceJ of the Anon>*mous 
Athctttctiw] hereby accepti anJ acknowledge! 
M au unce»tricted gift to tl»e (Libraiy of \\ye 
Anonymom Athcnaeumi the collection de* 
scribed bctowr aod agrees to administer it in ac* 
cordoncc with its establisbed policies. 



Dated this- 
Accepted by: 



.day of. 



StfMtUft 



TMto 

Description of tite collectloa: 



GCKCIUL iHITftUCTfONS 

Fon Ukivchul Cirr Form 
Any deed cf gift, or letter, if it incorporates 
tlie necessary elements, is a legally recogo'jced 



doctunent which efcctlvely Iramfcfi tkU f«r 
manuscripts or other iteinf from a donor to n 
receiving Institution. Sudi dwd of g:ft fomMl* 
Uct the transaction and mahes •sfilicit 
agreemea between the paities. Certain de* 
ments must be part of any tuch deed of gift but 
additional variationc are possible. They wiU 
pend on the nature of the gift, the desirts of 
th« two parties at espfetacd In the verbal 
agretmcat between tliem, and tba need to apeU 
out any urtique conditions a»d/oe restrictbm 
placed on the material The following elements, 
however, are considered basict (1) tfat date of 
execution, (S) ihc name of the donor, (3) a 
desaipUon of the Stems tranifetrod, (4) the 
signature of the donor, and (5) acoaptanct of 
uu-nership and responsibility by th« institution 
as evidenced by a atatement to that effect and 
an autliorixcd signature. 

It must be understood that M Mention on 
the part of the donor to give material, id ac* 
ceptance by tl»e institution, and the recording 
of that cgreement and tcanefer in aoma written 
document constltuta a transfer only of the pkya* 
ical property. Uterary rights to tk^ material ae» 
main with tlte party to whom they belo:ig, and 
this m^y, or may i»ot, 1$ tint donor of tlit sna- 
terUl. It is generally comideted deelcabia «t tlia 
time of transfer to acquire whatever Ittesmy 
rights tlie donor posscases, btft it is naeewaiy 
to include a statement covering such tranalrr 
in the deed of eift, if this is to be effected. An 
institution may elect to hava thoee ri^Ms trana* 
f erred to the Institution itself or it may induda 
a statement specifically dedicating them to the 
public. 

The question as to whether one should in- 
duoe a place for pocttblo restrictions with rt- 
card to access to materials in a form developed 
to itrvt as a deed of gift k a knotty one. It Is 
somctlnies considered unwise to trigger the im« 
position of restrictions which might cot other* 
wise occur to a donor. On the other hand, there 
may be certain situations which suggest, or in* 
deed call for, restrictions, and It woM ht re* 
miss of a curator not to point dila out. 

In gerteral, however, the liUerests of the in* 
stitutlon and Its patrons wlU be best served by 
transferring the material in a manner which 
provides the widest leeway for the inatRutioo 
111 the administering and terviciog U ti>e manu- 
ictlpit. This will usually cat! for a slmf^ and 
straightforward deed of gift, and it is that basic 
fomi which Is suggested here, with the proviso 
that tl»e institution and the curator must be 
aware of the range of possible variations. 

It should also be pointed out that not only 
will the reaulretnents vary with different instl« 
tutions and with each individual gift, but alio 
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Ihtft tmiy bo n co<iik)cr«Uo varfnitcc In lucal 
Itgtl rcqalremcnU, Mid iKcm will ncci! lo he 
cM(«<l ll wowW icciri lo be • ctnlinat iwJe 
tliet •!( imtilutioN Of c«r*lec thogM Mtk some 
Icftl a^vkf befort Uslitiillni wd mhg a /oim 
M i deed oC fili. II tliould ilio be reoofntscd 
tbit m fonu'witt eem evefy •iluttion, vmI It 
w4 tt liNMi b« PccetMir to drmw up a doctt- 
menl taiered fpedlcaUy to the itqulrcmenu 
W t immUcuW oeet* * • * * 

Akbeitib Mm* SnUttulkmi wiQ Sodude other 
tmifm in « detd o( girt, there ere •dvanlaicc 
10 kceplnf (he fcnn as reUlIvelr brief ami un- 
oom^kated at potilble. Such mettcn as (1) 
the dlipoilUoA of ^wanted material or dupti* 
cele< (S) the haodllnK of printed material, 
(3) tho phetortproductJoa of the material for 
iichoUr!y uie, (4) the handUng of pubUdin 
;t«d (S) the me^nUm for permissioQ lo pub* 
ihottld be handled thrMgh corrcfpondence 
or by other tneeoe. 

U it If hhety that in itie future tl»ere will be 
additloaat material donated wlilch k related to 
the Mtlal gift, the deed of gift might propcriy 
speak lo that matter. Jf restrklioiw are agreed 
OR between the donor and the redpkat end 
itated ki the agreement, there should abo be 
stated a terminal date and an understanding of 
where the authority for contlnualkm or removal 



of O»oie restrictions l(cs in the event of tite 
donnr*s death. 

AU of these comments as well as the SAmple 
deed of gUl refer to slluatkme In whkh the 
physical property k belog given outright to the 
institution, whether or not the literary rights In 
the possesion of the donor acoompaoy and are 
pert of tho gtft. There are, of course, tltuatloiis 
In which a donor merely wishes to deposit the 
material In an ioetltution. In audi cases the ur^- 
dcrstandiAg is usually that outright donation 
will generally follcw, but the curator must be 
aware that II in no way Inevitable. In fuch 
cases the offer should be scruthtited carefully 
and matters such as the availability of his ma« 
lerial for scholarly use, pliotoieproductlon, and 
publication should be accurately uaderrtood be- 
tween the donor and the Institution. An entirely 
separate agrvsmcr^ of deposit which speaV^ to 
the necessary points should be developed and 
executed In the rare cases where such deposit 
k acceptable to the institution and outright 
gift of Ote material at llic time does not seem 
possible. « m 



fifMit/ieff tn tUe Afarr/i 197.5 htue of College 
lit ftesearch Ubrail^s News, a puhUcatioH c/ tUt 
AssociaiUm el CoiUgc etiif Hae§tch Uhraria^ 
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Guidelines for audiovisual 
services in academic libraries 



Prepared by (he ACRL Audiovisual Committee 
Sfargarct Ann Johnson. Chair 



The final version that was approved by the ALA Standards 
Committee (January 1988). 



X hese CuldcHna were dcvdopcd by the Audio- 
vUuaI Com mit tee of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries. They have been extensively re- 
vised and supersede the Guidelines developed md 
published by the same committee In 196fi (re- 
printed 1969). 

Committee members Include: Peggy Johnson 
(chair). Unlvenlty of Minnesota. St. Paul: Ronald 
L. Fingerson, School of Librar>' and Information 
Science. University of .Missouri-Columbia: Charles 
Forrest, University of Illinois. Champaign* 
Urbaaa: Susan Cangl. University of .Minnesota: 
Lee David J«ffc (editor), University of Southern 
California; Katha Massey, University of Georgia: 
Richard A. Matzek. Nazareth College of Roches- 
ter: Arllne M. Rollins. Ohio State University: Mar>' 
Jane Scherdln. University of Wisconsin- 
Whitei^'aler: Janice Woo. Columbia Unix-ersity. 

The committee wishes to thank Claire C. Dud- 
le>' of Choice for her assistance In preparing this 
^document. 

Foreword 

When the last Guidelines Jor Audh-VLmal Set- 
vices In Academic Libraries were published in IOCS 
the laser wa^ an exotic research Instrument with lit- 
tle commercial potential and the personal com- 



puter was still five years away from Its birth in a 
garage. Tl)e fact that tCibnological change Is accel- 
erating, that Its direction is hard to predict, and its 
rate is eas>' to underestimate are only the more ob- 
vious conclusions we can draw from examining the 
changes that ha\*e taken place since 1966. 

Technology has transformed so much of tite li- 
brary world. Twenty years ago only audiovisual 11- 
brarla:as had lo worr>* about different formats: 
now all libraries are confronted with the prolifera- 
tion of media for recording and distributing infor- 
mation. The cholcti today Is e\'en more dramatic 
now than it w«s then: master the new technolog>' 
or surrender the power to determine your own des- 
tiny. Audiovisual librarians, becaiise of their expe- 
rience applying nw%v techaolog}' to traditional 
roles, are among those best able to appreciate and 
respond to these challenges and opportunities. 

The reason for embracing new technologv*. of 
course. Is to extend our capabilities. The Forcv^ ord 
to the first edition credited audloxlsuals with the 
capabilit)* to "offer greater efficfenc>* of presenta- 
tion, add realism, stimulate interest, clarify com- 
munication, and speed comprehension." We can 
now add to this list the ability to permit repetition 
and drill, to allow students to obser\'e and critique 
themselves, to perform otherwise difficult or dan- 
gerous exercises through models and simulations 
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and to uie larie quintitlei of infobnttioh. 

Tberle also has been a notaUe change in the role 
audiovisual raiources play on college and univer- 
sity campuMS. The 1968 GuUUlinet addressed 
thonsetvet ei^usivdy to the contributions of au- 
diovisual! to Instructional program. This is a 
very impditent but limited rde that satisfies only 
theteachi»gmissionofcoUegesandunh«rsities, ig- 
noring audiovisuals' potOAtial support of research. 
The tone of that document wm adversarial, appro- 
priate to a time when it was still necessary to argue 
the role of audiovisual materials in hi^er educa- 
tion. ' 

We are already serving & second generation of 
media-bred students on college and university 
campuses. We are well on our way to having a 
media-consdous faculty. Audiovisual media are 
familiar, established and expected means of trans- 
mitting, receiving and using information. 

role of audiovisual services as instructional 
tools will continue to grow as the technology pro- 
vides greater capabilityt ease of use, access, and in- 
tegration with other powerful learning technolo- 
gies. The demands upon campus resources will 
grow as more media-sawy men and women join 
faculties.' 

Support of instruction should not overshadow 
the growing ability of audiovisual technologies to 
contribute to academic reseairch. Videotapes and 
computer di:l:cttessupplement and replace labora- 
tory not^)Ooks. New technologies permit research- 
ers and those that study their work to see, hear and 
understand new worlds. A dazzling array of elec- 
tronic recording media are quickly superseding 
writing as a diary of social and historical events. To 
serve researdiers in all Hdds, college and university 
libraries must have strong audiovisual collections 
and programs. 

With tcchndogy, new ethical, legal and social 
issues have arisen. The need for librarians to give 
special attention to the implications of the new 
copyric^t law, especially; the rulings on copying 
broadcasts, has had a profound effect on library 
services. The promise and sometime disappoint- 
ment of cable tdevision and the changes in govern- 
ment policy regarding licensing and refranchising 
will also affect library services. 

Librarians and their professional organizations 
have also changed the way they set goals and mea- 
sure progress. Use of enumerative measures are giv- 
ing way to an emphasis on the planning process, 
which partly explains the use of guidelines rather 
than standards in the present document. We also 
encountered a more specific reason in the inability 
ofstandards to satisfy thedivergent interests, needs 
and resources represented by the spectrum of aca* 
demic libraries and by the variety of organizational 
models of audiovisual services. On the other hand, 
guidelines may address the broader issues common 
tolill institutions and offer a methodology for 
building an audiovisual program that fits the insti* 
tution. 



These revised Gti((f Wines jor AudUwisud Ser? \ 
ticet in Academic Libraries attempt to provide a 
framework for development. They are not in- 
tended as a niahual for practitioners. Instead, the. . 
, 9m1 is to support the development and administra- 
tion of an increasingly important component of 
college and university service. 

Planning 

1. Formulate flexible, long range goals, measur* - 
able short range objectives for achieving the goab 
incrementally, and alternative strategies both for 
achieving the objectives and for adjusting to the In* 
troduction of new technologies. 

2. Establish written policies to be incorporated 
with othci library policies. 

3. Employ record keeping methods which perr 
mit quick retrieval and easy analysis, preferably 
througli electronic data processing, to record and^ 
accumulate statistics and generate management 
reports. 

4. Conduct regular use and user studies and conr 
tinue to investigate currently available media al- 
ternatives for meeting the needs of the academic 
community. 

5. Consult and communicate with advisors and 
decision-makers involved In the resear^ and plan- 
ning process at all levels in the institution. 

6. Recognize and reward individuals who gener- 
ate and ^are laeas and initiatives to enharvce tbe; 
program. 

7. Encourage receptivity to new technologies via 
staff education and retraining, 5«jch as continuing 
^ucatlon and in-service workshops, :»nd through 
release time and support for meeting p«ofessional 
expenses. 

Budget 

1. Secure continuing financial support for an au- 
diovisual resources program before the program is 
implemented. FVind audiovisual services at a level 
proportionate to the program's ijole in the instruc- 
tion and research program of the institution. 

2. Provide adequate funding for acquisition, 
processing, and preservation of materials. 

3. Provkle adequate funding to ensure ah appro- 
priate environment, adequate supplies, new and 
replacement equipment and maintenance of 
equipment. 

4. Provide adequate funding to meet staffing 
needs for services, programs and collection organi- 
zation. 

Personnel 

Employ qualified professional, technical and^ 
support personnel to plan, implement, and evalu- 
ate audiovisual programs and services in academic 
libraries. This requires: 

1. People with the capacity and skills to identify 
needs and respond creatively. 



2. Sufficient numbers to attain defined goals and 
.objectives^ 

3. Classification, status, and salary scales forau- 
' dio visual staff that are equivalent to those provided 
for other library/media employees. 

Facilities 

1. Integrate library audiovisual facilities design 
with the media program of the entire institution. 

,a. Consider campus-wide production, listening 
.and viewing space needs of individual users and 
groups of usen. 
b. Coordinate facilities planning with people re* 
• sponsible for non-library media services on campus 
' to avoid unnecessary duplication of expensive fadl* 
ities while providing for optimal access to services 
and niat^ak 

2: Design facilities to provide ad^uatespace, se* 
ciirity, wiring, and environmwital conditions for 
^all presently, used technologies and services. 

3. Consider the specific responsibilities of the li- 
brary media center that will dictate the need for 
spedalittd rooms and areas, such as production, 
studio, graphics facilities, and related staff accom- 
modationsl 

a. '^The design of public areas should emphasize 
user ease of access to materials, and equipment, 
ready availability of support staTf, adequate li^t- 

. ing, heating, ventilation, air conditioning, and 
noise control, and appropriate placement in the 
< building. 

b. Individual listening and viewing stations and 
group facilities should have special regard for the 
comfort of the user and provide optimal conditions 
"^for the technology employed. 

c. Design production areas for optimum work- 
ing conditions, providing adequate space and envi- 
roDincvic CO support quality work. 

cH. Inclt'.de appropriate shelving and storage fa- 
dlitic for the protection of materials and equip- 
ment^ 

e. Facilities for equipment maintenance and re- 
pair are an essential part of library audiovisual fa- 
xilities design and planning. 

4. Anticipate the posibillty of changes In spe- 
^ cific responsibilities and available technology; flex- 
ibility in design is highly desirable. 

5. Develop a sign s>'stem in audiovisual service 
areas. 

Equipment and supplies 

1. Provide equipment and supplies required for 
the types of audiovisual materials collected and 
supported and for the services offered. 

a. Full-service facilities may supply equipment 
for formats not held in the collection and for ser- 
vices not provided in-house. 

b. Non -circulating collections should be sup- 
ported with sufficient suitable playback equip- 
ment for each format held. 

c. Facilities with a production role should have 
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equipment required for quality work. 

d. Allservicesmust have storage facilities, main- 
tenance equipment and supplies appropriate to the 
materials in the collection. 

2. Select durable, institutional quality equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Collection development 

1. Assign responsibility for selection of audiovi- 
sual resources to the designated libra rian(s). 

2. Write a dear collection development policy 
statement whidi specifies formats appropriate to 

a. the institution's goals and resources; 

b. the intended users; 

c. the academic programs supported; and 

d. the design of the facilities. 

3. Apply the following criteria in selecting mate- 
rial: 

a. nature of the curriculum; 

b. intended use; 

c. faculty and graduate research needs; 

d. quali^of the item, in both content and form; 

e. life expectancy. 

4. When appropriate, preview audiovisual ma* 
terials or consult reviewing sources before pur- 
chase. 

5. Evaluate the existing collection frequently in 
order to determine subject areas that need to be 
strengthened or deemphasized. Collection devel- 
opment (both acquisition and weeding) should oc- 
cur in the context of institutional objectives. 

Acquisition 

1. Acquire audiovisual materials through the 
same channels— approval plans, direct orders, 
gifts and exchanges— as other library materials. 

2. Pursue alternative sources such as indepen- 
dent producers, broadcast agencies, and other in- 
stitutions and collections as well. Observe current 
copyright guidelines and policies in all acquisition 
activities. 

3. Giv3 special consideration to materials which 
can only be obtained or best obtained through tem- 
porary acquisition, license or loan. 

Cataloging 

1. Make audiovisual materials accessible 
through the same retrieval mechanisms available 
for other library materials. 

2. Catalog audiovisual materials in accordance 
with current national standards and prav^tices. 

3. Provide full subject access in addition to de- 
scriptive cataloging. 

4. Classify audiovisual materials like other types 
of materials but assign location or accession desig- 
nations as determined by organizational and func- 
tional considerations. 

Collection maintenance 
1. Develop circulation policies and procedures 




appropriate to the care and handling requirements 
of the medium. 

2. Instruct staff and patrons in the proper han- 
dling of materials and operation of equipment. 

3. Train staff to perform, routine preventive 
maintenance formaterials and equipment. 

4. Provide environmental conditipns and use 
storage containers and shelving appropriate for the 
type of medium. 

5. Secure materials and equipment against loss 
and damage. 

6. Develop a program for regular evaluation of 
the condition of materials and equipment. 

Service 

Audiovisual services in academic libraries may 
cover a wide range of activities. Aside from those 
areas discussed in previous sections (Cataloging, 
Acquisition, Collection Development, Collection 
Maintenance)^ a library's program may also in- 
clude any or a!i of the following services: 

Production of audiovisual programs and materi- 
als; 

Evaluation, selection, repair and/or mainte- 
nance of equipment; 
Loan or in-house access to equipment; 
Classroom services; 

Circulation and distribution of materials; 



Booking and other temporar)' acquisition of ma? 
terials; 

Facilities scheduling and management; 

Technical and bibliographic instruction sup- 
porting use of materials; 

Reference and consultation. 

Selection of services should reflect consideration 
of an institution's goals and resources applied to a< 
planning process. However, certain fundamental 
elementsshould be present in all academic audiovi- 
sual programs. 

1 . Design services to provide ready access to au- 
diovisual facilities, equipment and collection by 
the best available means. 

2. Use professional staff with experience in their 
respective fields to design and guide services. 

3. Provide professional consnltative and refer- 
ence service to support efficient use of the facilities,, 
collection and services. 

4. Conduct instructional sessions on use of audio- 
visual resources. 

5. Publicize the availability of the collection and 
services. 

6. Develop a user's guide to the audiovisual cem 
ter's policies, procedures and rules for using audio- 
visual facilities, materials and equipment. 

7. Provide clear and concise equipment instruc- 
tions. 
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Guidelines for Bibliographic Instruction 

in Academic Libraries 



Developed by ike Bibliographic Instruction 
Task Force of the Association of CoUege and 
Research Libraries* Approved as policy by the 
ACRL Board of Directors on January 31, 1977. 

The college and university library performs 
a unique and indispensable function in the edu* 
cational process. It bears the central responsi* 
bik'ty for developing the college and university 
library collections; for extending bibliographic 
control over these collections; for instructing 
students formally and informally; and for advis- 
ing' faculty and 'scholars in the use of these 
collections* 

In order to assist college and university li- 
braries in the planning and evaluation of effec- 
tive programs to instruct members of the aca- 
demic community m the identification and ui^e 
of information resources, the following guide^ 
lines for bibliographic instruction in academic 
libraries are suggested: 

The library should: 

(1) zssess the needs of its academic com* 
munity for orientation to the hbrary's 
facilities and services, and for instruc- 
tion in the use of the library's collections 
and bibliographic structure; 

(2) prepare a written profile of the commu- 
nity's information needs; 

(3) develop a written statement of objec- 
tives of bibliographic instruction which: 

(a) includes immediate and long-nmge 
goals with projected timetables for 
implementation; 

(b) is directed to specific identified 
needs within the academic commu- 
nity, and permits various methods 
of instruction for all segments of 
the academic community who have 
a need to use h'brary resources and 
service??; 

(c) outlines methods by which progress 
toward the attainment of instruc- 
tional objectives can be measured. 
Methodology must provide for 
measures of learning, attitude and 
cost; 

(4) provide continuing financial support for 



bibhographxc instruction, 

(a) clearly identifiable within the h- 
brarys budget program and state- 
ments; 

(b) sufficient to provide the profession- 
al and supportive staff, equipment, 
materials and facilities necessary to 
attain the dehneated objectives. 

(5) emoloy librarians and other qualified 
staff to plan, implement and evaluate 
the program, 

(a) inclusive of persons with training 
in: various academic disciplines, 
the identification and use of library 
resources, teaching skills, prepara- 
tion and vse of audiovisual and 
other instructional materials, prep- 
aration and use of evaluative in- 
struments« clerical skills; 

(b) in sufficient numbers necessary to 
attain the dehneated objectives; 

(c) clearly identifiable and of. a status 
similar to ];>ersons responsible for 
planm'ng, implementing and evalu- 
ating the other major functions of 
the library. 

(6) provide facilities, equipment and ma- 
terials 

(a) to accommodate the preparation of 
instructional materials and the pre- 
sentation of various modes of in- 
struction (individual, small or large 
group, lecture, discussion, media, 
etc.); 

(b) of sufficient size, number and scope 
to accommodate the attainment of 
the deUneated objectives. 

(7) involve the academic community in the 
formulation of objectives and the eval- 
uation of their attainment. 

(8) evaluate regularly the effectiveness of 
the instructional program, and demon- 
strate substantial attainment of written 
objectives. ■ m 

Copies of these guidelines are available, upon 
request, from the ACRL Office, SO E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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Standards for University Libraries 



Foreword 

The following statement of university library 
standards has been prepared by a joint committee 
established by the Association of Research Librar- 
ies and the Association of College and Research 
Libraries. A draft of the statement appeared in 
the April 1978 issue of College 6 Research Li- 
braries News. 

In August 1978, the Joint ARL-ACRL Commit- 
tee on University Library Standards revised this 
draft. On October 26, 1978, the ARL mem- 
bership unanimously endorsed the statement as 
revised. At the ALA Midwfnter Meeting in Janu- 
ary 1979, the ACRL Board also voted to ratify the 
revised statement. "Standards for University Li- 
braries" is being published in its final form in this 
issue of CORL News for the information of ACRL 
members. 

Standards 
FOR UNiVERsm- Libraries 

Prepared by a joint committee of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries and the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, a division of the 
American Library Association. 

Introduction 

These standards have been prepared to assist 
faculty, university administrators, librarians, ac- 
crediting agencies, and others in the evaluation 
and improvement of university library services 
and resources. These statements are intended to 
apply only to those institutions of higher educa- 
tion whi;h have been characterized by the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education as "doc- 
toral granting institutions. All of these institu- 
tions emphasize graduate study, professional 
education, and research. Despite these basic 
similarities, university libraries are also charac- 
terized by a high degree of individuality, particu- 
larly with respect to policies, programs, respon- 
sibilities, and traditions. Hence, these standards 
are not intended to establish normative prescrip- 
tions for uniform application. Rather, they are 
meant to provide a general framework within 
which informed judgment can be applied to indi- 
vidual circumstances. 

The fundamental assumption of these standards 
is that the library has a central and critical impor. 
tance in a university. This importance has been 
recognized repeatedly by analysts of higher edu- 
cation. In his 1966 report to the American Coun- 
cil on Education, Allan M. Cartter, for example, 
stated: 

"The library is the heart of the university; no 
other single non-human factor is as closely related 
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to the quality of graduate education. A few uni- 
versities with poor library resources have 
achieved considerable strength in several de- 
partments, in some cases because laboratory 
facilities may be more important in a particular 
field than the library, and in other cases because 
the universities are located close to other great 
library collections such as the Library of Congress 
and the New York Public Library. But institu- 
tions that are strong in all areas invariably have 
major national research libraries."* 

As with all institutions, universities and their 
libraries have experienced considerable change 
over time. Further changes are taking place now, 
and others clearly lie ahead. Particularly notewor- 
thy is the increasing sense of interdependence 
and commitment to coordination among universi- 
ties generally. With regard to university libraries, 
the following developments are particularly im- 
portant: the growth of interlibrary cooperation, 
especially resource sharing; the strengthening and 
expansion of ser/ice programs, such as biblio- 
graphic instruction; the increasing importance of 
recorded information in nonprint formats; the ap- 
plication of automated systems to library opera- 
tions and the growth of machine-readable data 
bases; the closer interaction between librarians 
and faculty and the improved status of librarians 
within the university; increased stress on the ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency of operations. A recog- 
nition of such trends and their importance is fun- 
damental to these standards. 

Recognizing the increasing interdependence of 
universities in developing and maintaining 
scholarly resources, these standards are intended 
to provide guidance in identifying that le\'el of li- 
|)rary sell-suftlciency which is essential to the 
health and vigor of a university and its academic 
programs. The general assumption is that the 
primary obligation of a university library is to 
meet the instructional and research needs of the 
students and faculty at that university. However, 
no university library can acquire all of the re- 
corded information that its clientele may find use- 
ful. An attempt is made, therefore, to recognize 
the mechanisms being developed to promote 
cooperative access to scholarly information, to 
identify the current limitations of interdepen- 
dence, and to enumerate the fectors which are 
essential in maintaining an environment in which 
instruction and research can flourish. 

Care has been taken to limit the, standards to 
succinct statements focusing on the elements 
judged to be most critical in determining the 
adequacy of a university library. Amplification of 
&e principles identified in the standards is pro- 
vided in the form of commentary. 
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Section A: Services 

Standard A.l 

In order to support the instructional, research, 
and public service programs of the university, the 
services offered by a university library shall 
promote and facilitate effective use of recorded 
infonnotnn in all formats by all of the library s 
clientele. 

Commentary on Standard A.l 

In developing and iniplementing its program of 
service, a university library should give priority 
to the needs of the students, faculty, and other 
academic staff of the university, who may be said 
to constitute the library's "primary clientele.** 
While it may also have obligations or commit- 
ments to other clienteles or constituencies, the 
' library should recognize that these are secondary. 

A university library should provide the follow- 
ing services: reference and information services 
which are available at adequately identified and 
designated points during established service 
hours, specialized and in-depth assistance to indi- 
viduals ih the 1 je of the library's resources, bib- 
liographic instruction programs, "Services which 
will facilitate access to nonprint media and 
machine-readable data bases, and services which 
will facilitate access to recorded information in 
other library collections. 

These services should be designed to meet ef- 
fectively the whole range of different informa- 
tional and bibliographical needs that arise in the 
various academic areas and in all other parts of 
the university. 

While universities should place great emphasis 
on meeting the intensive library needs of gradu- 
ate students and faculty, they should be careful to 
provide adequately for the needs of undergradu- 
ate students. 

Finally, university libraries should recognize 
that, to one degree or another, they share a re- 
sponsibility with all research hbraries to support 
higher education in general and each other in 
particular through cooperative efforts. 

Standard A.2 

In order to ensure maximum access to its coU 
lections and their contents, a university library 
shall maintain records of iis collections which are 
complete, consistent, and in conformity with na- 
tional bibliographical standards a»d require- 
ments. 

Commentary on Standard A.2 

The extent of bibliographical coverage that 
must be provided in a particular library will de- 
pend on many factors, such as whether or not the 
library has open or closed access stacks, the ex- 
tent and nature of the library's specialized col'lec- 
ttons, the history and traditions of the library and 
of the university, and the nature of specific 



cooperative arrangements that the library may 
have entered into with other libraries and library 
consortia. 

To ensure effective access to its collections as 
well as to i.icrease its operational efficiency, a 
university library*s bibliographic records should 
conform to recognized standards of cataloging and 
classification, and its bibliographic apparatus 
should be internally consistent. Its bibliographic 
records should be adjusted in conjunction with 
periodic inventories of the collections. Every 
multi-unit university library should have a union 
catalog of its cataloged holdings. 

Standard A.3 

Within the limits of the university s particular 
responsibilities and priorities, a university library 
shall provide maximum access to its collections 
for all of its clientele. 

Commentary on Standard A.3 

Various factors are involved in providing access 
to a library*s collections, such as circulation 
policies and procedures, service hours, security 
arrangements, and actual operating efficiency. 
While practices vary significantly from library to 
library, certain principles should be followed in 
each library. Most items in the library collections 
should be readily available both for consultation 
in the library and for circulation to authorized 
cliertele Access to and circulation of rare, 
fragile, and high-demand materials should be ap- 
propriately controlled and restricted. To ensure 
maximum availability of the collections to those 
authorized to use them, terms of loan should be 
carefully set and should generally be similar for 
all user categories. 

Adequate precautions should be taken to con- 
trol loss of or damage to the librar>''s collections. 
The prompt return in good condition of all circu- 
lated materials should be effectively enforced for 
all borrowers. 

Circulation procedures an l stack maintenance 
operations in a university library should be effec- 
tive and efficient. There should be a regular and 
continuing program of shelf reading. Library ser- 
vice hours should be responsive to high- and 
low-use periods, to the number of branch, de- 
partmental, and other special libraries in the sys- 
tem as well as to the availability of alternative 
study space. 

Sectio.n B: Collections 

Standard B,l 

A tm'iversity library's collections shall be of 
sufficient size and scope to support the univer- 
sity s total instructional needs and to facilitate the 
university's research programs. 

Commentary on Standard B.J 

A unive. :ity library should provide all of the 
resources that are necessary for direct support of 
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the university's full instructional programs at both 
the undergraduate and the graduate levels. If 
these resources are not readily available in the 
library, the instructional programs cannot be car- 
ried oat successfully. These resources include re- 
quired and assigned readings, reference and bib- 
liographical materials, basic journals and serials, 
as well as any other library materials that under- 
graduate or gradual students are expected to Be 
able to consult readily in their courses of study, 
or in the preparation of theses and dissertations. 

Weak collections can hamper research. The ac- 
cumulation and preservation of substantial collec- 
tions and the implementation of comprehensive 
acquisition programs must be recognized as pro- 
viding a resource whose presence within a uni- 
versity is essential to the conditions under which 
knowledge is effectively increased and transmit- 
ted. It is clear that no university library can be 
expected to possess in its collections all of the 
recorded information which faculty or doctoral 
students may need to consult as they pursue their 
research. Nevertheless, it is essential that collec- 
tions be of such size, scope, and quality that they 
promote rather than restrict research. While 
every library should take care to develop collec- 
tions whose areas of concentration reflect and 
support the academic priorities and strengths 
within the university, interlibrary arrangements, 
which have long been established for the mutual 
support of exceptional research needs, must con- 
tinue to be relied upon to supplement even the 
most comprehensive research collections. 

The continued rapid growth of scholarly litera- 
ture and the costs of providing access to this lit- 
erature for those in the university community 
have necessitated formal and informal arrange- 
ments among libraries to ensure maximum access 
to thii literature. Common methods of sharing 
resources and improving access have been loans 
between libraries, provision of visiting privileges 
for scholars, agreements on the acquisitions of 
materials, and sharing of bibliographic informa- 
tion. 

While interlibrary cooperation, as presently 
practiced, may not promise large cost savings in 
the immediate future, significant improved meth- 
ods of supplementing local resources are in the 
active planning stages. University libraries must 
partidpate in the development of these new ac- 
cess mechanisms to ensure that local, regional, 
national, and international interests are effectively 
served. 

Attempts have been made to identi^ precise 
quantitative measures of adequate collection size 
and growth rates for a university library. No such 
formula has ye'i been developed which can be 
generally applied. At present, such formulas as 
exist can only yield approximations which indicate 
a general level of need. If they are applied arbi- 
trarily and mechanically, they can diston the 
realities of a given situation. Nevertheless, quan- 



titative measures are increasingly important in 
guiding the qualitative judgment that must ulti- 
mately be applied to university libraries and their 
collections. One technique is the use of regres- 
sion analysis to facilitate the comparison of similar 
libraries to one another;^ another of some general 
applicability is the "index of quality" developed 
by the American Council on Education for relat- 
ing library collection size to graduate program 
quality.* 

Standard B.2 

A university library's collections shall be de* 
veloped systematically and consistently within, the 
terms of explicit and detailed policies. 

Commentary on Standard B.2 

Given the great breadth of university library 
collections and the wide variations in depth of 
collections among subjects held, it is essential 
that there be a collections development policy to 
guide the selection and acquisition of materials. 

By establishing such a policy, librarians seek to 
ensure that the library's collections are planned 
and developed in relation to the university's 
academic, research, and service goaU and 
priorities and within the limits of resources avail- 
able. 

Working in close consultation with faculty and 
administration, librarians, particularly subject 
specialists, should assume the responsibility for 
drafting and implementing this policy. 

Recognizing the inherent difHculties in collec- 
tion development, it is imperative that the library 
have full and continuous access to information 
about all developments, actual and planned, in 
the academic, research, and service programs of 
the university and its components which affect 
the library. 

Once codified, the library's collection de- 
velopment pohcy should be made known to and 
endorsed by the university faculty and adminis- 
tration. To ensure that this policy reflects changes 
within the university, the policy should be regu- 
larly and carefully reviewed. 

Standard 6.3 

A university library s collections shall contain 
all of the varied forms of recorded information. 

Commentary on Standard 6.3 

The university library has traditionally been 
recognized as the repository .within the university 
for the primed information needed to support the 
university's instructional and research programs. 
As recorded information becomes increasingly 
available in a variety of nonprint formats, such as 
films, sound recordings, and video tapes, it is ap- 
propriate that this material, except where needed 
exclusively for classroom use, also be acquired, . 
organized, and made available through the uni- 
versity library.' 
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Section' C: Pkrsonnel 

Standard CA 

A university library shall have a sufficient 
number and variety of personnel to develop, or* 
ganize, and maintain such collections and to pro* 
vide such reference and information services as 
will meet the university s needs. 

Commentary on Standard CA 

The size of a university library's staff is deter- 
mined by many factors, including the number of 
^physically separate library units, the number of 
service points requiring staff, the number of ser- 
*vice hours provided, the number and special 
characteristics of items processed annually, the 
nature and quality of the processing to which 
they are subjected, the size of the collections, 
and the rate of circulation of the collections. In- 
terinstitutional cooperative arrangements may 
also affect staff size. As such factors vary widely 
from one institution to another, no single model 
or formula can be provided for developing an op- 
timum staff sizo. 

A university library should have on its staff " 
\'ariety of personnel: professional, clerical, and 
student-assistant staff. The librarians should per- 
form the core academic and professional functions 
of the library: collection development, reference 
and information services, and si:bstantive activi- 
ties related to the bibliographic control of mate- 
rials. All categories of personnel should have ap- 
propriate education and experience, including, 
when necessary, graduate or professional degrees 
in their particular specialties. The recognized 
terminal degree for librarians is the master's do 
gree from an American Library Association ac- 
credited library school program, although 
additional graduate degrees may sometimes be 
desirable. 

The deployment of personnel within a specific 
university library is related to the range of opera- 
tions and services provided by that library and to 
its Jotal workload requirements. 

Standard C.2 

Personnel practices within a university library 
shall be based on sound, contemporary adminis- 
tratice practice and shall be consistent with per- 
sonnel practices uHthin the university as well as 
the goals and pur/wses of the library. 

Commentary on Standard C.2 

The terms and conditions of employment of the 
several categories of staff in a university library 
should be consonant with the establi.shed terms 
and conditions of employment of staff in related 
categories elsewhere within the university. Terms 
and conditions of employment for librarians, for 
example, should parallel those of the rest of the 
.university's academic staff, just as terms and con- 



ditions of employment for the library's clerical 
and student staff suould parallel those of similar 
employees within the university as a whole. 

A comprehensive university library personnel 
management program should address* recruit- 
ment, appointment, promotion, tenure, dismissal, 
appeal, definition of position responsibilities, clas- 
sification and pay plans, orientation and training 
programs, review of employee performance, staff 
development, and counseling. 

More specific guidance on these matters is 
provided in the following documents: "Statement 
on Faculty Status of College and University Li- 
brarians"^ and "Library Education and Personnel 
Utilization.*"' 

Secn^iON D: Facilities 

Standard DA 

A university library shall have faciliiies which 
meet the present and anticipated future require* 
ments of the university and its programs. 

Commentary on Standard D.l 

A university library's buildings should be of 
sufficient size and quality to house the collections 
and to pro\'ide sufficient space for their use by 
students, faculty, and other clientele. There 
should also be adequate space for the library op- 
erations necessary for th: provision of its ser- 
vices. Adequacy of facilities cannot be deter- 
mined simply on the basis of present require- 
ments. The size and composition of the univer- 
sity's enrollment, the nature J its instructional 
and research programs, the form and publication 
rate of library materials strongly influence library 
requirements, and it is necessary that these re- 
qu'rements be subject to continuous evaluation 
and planning. 

A uaiversity library should be attractive, invit- 
ing, and carefully designed to piomote opera- 
tional efficiency and effectiveness of use. Specific 
factors relevant here include general environmen- 
tal features that affect clientele, staff, and collec- 
tions (light, ventilation, temperature and humid- 
ity control, vertical and horizontal transportation, 
safety features, etc.), layout of the stacks, number 
and variety of reader stations, relationship be- 
tween stacks and reader stations, relationship 
among service points, effective flow of materials, 
and adequacy of space for staff and operations. 

The fundamental consideration in designing a 
library building should be its function. Since the 
natuie of collections, services, operations, and 
the needs of a library's clientele can change sig- 
nificantly over time, present and future flexibility 
is an important element in library design. Al- 
though the architectural style and traditions of a 
university may dictate certain design features for 
a library building, such factors should not be 
allowed to compromise basic functional considera- 
tions.® 
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Standard D.2 

Libraries shall be so located that the university 
community will have convenient access to them. 

Commentary on Standard D.2 

The requirements of interdisciplinary studies 
and research, recognition of the needs of under- 
graduate students, the urgency of achieving 
operating economies — these and other factors 
have revived interest in centralizing physically 
dispersed library units in order to improve access 
to resources and avoid costly duplication in the 
development and maintenance of collections. 
There are circumstances, however, such as cam- 
pus geography, intensity of use, and size of col- 
lections which may continue to justify the main- 
tenance of multiple library units. Remote storage 
facilities may also be established in attempting to 
deal with space inadequacies although this usually 
inhibits convenience of access. Where the pattern 
of decentralization persists in any form, it is im- 
portant that libraries be located so as to minimize 
inconvenience to all library users. ^ 

Section' E: Administration 
AND Governance 

Standard E.l 

The place of the university library within the 
administrative and (governance structure of the 
university shnll be clearly identified ^ and the re- 
sponsibilities and authority of the library admin- 
istration and its chief administrative officer shall 
be defined. 

Commentary on Standard EA 

If there is ambiguity within the university 
community as to the particular place occupied by 
the library within the administrative and gover- 
nance structure of the university, and if ^he au- 
thoiity and responsibilities of the library's chief 
administrative officer are not clearly identified, 
misunderstanding, conflict, and confusion can 
sometimes result to the detriment of both the 
university and its library. Because it is closely re- 
lated to instruction and research, the university 
library should be formally recognized as one of 
the major academic units within the university, 
and its chief administrative ofRcer should partici- 
pate regularly and directly in university -wide 
academic planning and decisif n making. For simi- 
lar reasons, this person should report directly to 
the chief academic officer of the university. 

The long^recognized need in institutions of 
higher education to involve faculty in library mat- 
ters has led to the institutionalization of the advi- 
sory library committee. Because of the fundamen- 
tal impo'Uance of the library to instruction and 
research and the consequent need for close, con- 
tinuing interaction between the faculty and the 
library, the existence of the library committee is 



valuable. The committee should be advisory, and 
its responsibilities should be clearly delineated. 

Standard E.2 

The university library's own administrative and 
governance structure shall be clearly specified 
and shall be consonant with the governance 
structure of the university as well as with the 
particular needs and requirements of the library. 

Commentary on Standard E.2 

In order to facilitate effective organizational ac- 
tivity and decision making, it is essential that the 
administrative and governance structure of the 
university library itself be clearly specified. This 
will involve identifying the roles and respon- 
sibilities of al! categories of library personnel in 
the governance of the library. It is essential that 
library governance reflect the principles and prac- 
tice followed elsewhere within the university, al- 
though they should be modified as necessary to 
embody those coudition^ and issues peculiar to an 
academic library. 

Standard E.3 

There shall be a close administrative relation- 
ship among all libraries within the university to 
the end that library users may make full and ef- 
fective use of library resources and services. 

Commentary on Standard E.3 

No single pattern of library administration will 
serve all universities equally well, but whatever 
pattern an institution chooses should have as its 
principal purpose the equitable distribution of li- 
brary resources and services. The needs of 
scholars differ from discipline to discipline and 
often the needs of students differ from those of 
faculty. These competing interests cannot always 
be reconciled, but one important task of library 
administration is to achieve as much balance as 
possible in the provision of services to all groups. 

However administrative relationships among 
library units within a university are determined, 
it is essential that adequate coordinating 
mechanisms be established and enforced to en- 
sure that service policies are in reasonable har- 
mony, that costs related to duplication are con- 
trolied, and that access to all library collections is 
maximized. 

Standard E.4 

A university library's major policies and proce- 
dures shall be clearly defined and regularly re- 
viewed. 

Commentary on Standard E.4 

In order to ensure that it is effective internally 
and understood externally, a university library 
should clearly define its major policies and pro* 
cedures and record them in written form. The 
written statements of policy should be readily 
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available to all members of the library staff, and 
policies which have external relevance (such as 
the library's collection development policy or cir- 
culation policy)~should be accessible to the li- 
brary's clientele and to others who may need or 
desire to consult them. These policies, as well as 
the practices that implement them, should be 
regula^y reviewed to ensure, that they continue 
to he appropriate. 

Section F: Finance 

Standard F.l 

Budgetary support for the university library 
shall be sufficient to enable it to fulfill its obliga-* 
tions and responsibilities a? identified in the pre- 
ceding standards. 

Ccmmentary on Standard FJ 

The total budgetary needs of a university li- 
brary can be determined only in relation to its 
responsibilities. Many attempts have been made 
to develop formulas or other "objective" meas- 
ures for determining the budgetary requirements 
of a university library. These measures range 
from matching funding with student enrollment 
to defining a minimum percentage of the total 
university G and E budget which should be de- 
voted to the library. Such "objective" approaches 
to budget determination do not always take cog- 
nizance of the range and complexity of demands 
which any university library must meet, as well 
as the significantly diiferent library needs of dif- 
ferent universities. 

These conditions also make it impossible to 
identify a viable model that can be applied to all 
university libraries for allocating their budj^ets by 
major categjiy (salaries and wages, acquisitions, 
binding* miscellaneous supplies, and other ex- 
pense). Allocation ultimately depends on local re- 
qiiiremeutF and priorities. Fo! example, if a uni- 
ven.ity library is expected . i ci>cratK* r. substantial 
number of c'iscrete mi)ti with pa^a^iel and dup- 
licative' activities, it?, expenditures for salaries and 
wages will be highci ^an if this were not the 
case. 

Under any circumstances, it o essential that a 
university library be provided with sufficient 
funding to enable i' to develop appropriate col- 
lections, provide appropriate services, carry out 
rece?sary operations, and satisfy identified expec- 
tations and requirements. If funding is less than 
is necessary d*) fulfill these obligations, the library 
will be unabh' to meet university needs. 

A university library should be expected to op- 
erate on a sound financial basis. To do this, the 
library and its administration must be able to 
identify and support its fiscal request effectively 
and to report adequately on expenditure of funds. 

Standard F.2 

The university library budget shall be a dis- 
titkt part of the university s budget, and it shall 



be developed and managed hj the chief adminis- 
trative officer of the university library. 

Commentary on Standard F.2 

The authority to prepare, submit, defend, and 
administer the university library budget should 
be delegated clearly and explicitly to the chief 
administrative officer of the university library. He 
or she should have full responsibility for manag- 
ing this budget as well as the authority necessary 
to maximize the use of the library's total re- 
sources. He or she should have the same degree 
of latitude and responsibility that is exercised by 
other major administrative officers within the 
university. The library should be responsible for 
preparing adequate and regular reports on ex- 
penditures throughout the year. These reports 
should conform to the university's requirements 
and, where necessary, to its standardized proce- 
dures and practices. 

Because of the importance of the library within 
the university and the need that it respond effec- 
tively to changing demands, priorities, and 
academic programs, it is essential that the library 
budget be developed in relationship to and with 
full cognizance of the total university budget- 
planning process, and that the library's chief ad- 
ministrative officer be directly and significantly 
involved in this process. 
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Appendix 

Quantitative Anautical Techniques 
FOR UNivERsm' Libraries 

The university libraries' to which quantitative 
measures might be applied are so complex, so di- 
verse in the prograc5 they support, and so dif- 
ferent from each other that it is extremely 
difficult, if not impassible, to devise a common 
statistical measure which could be applied to all 
of them. This problem is further complicated by 
the character and inadequacy of the currently 
available data. Herman Fussier* for example, ob* 
serves that "libraries, like universities, tend to 
have very inadequate analytical data on their own 
operations and performance. Such data, especially 
as they relate to jcosts and system responses to 
user needs* are critically important in auy >;ffort 
to improve a library's efficiency and responsive- 
ness."^ Fritz Machlup, in the course of his recent 
efforts to measure the holdings and acquisitions of 
libraries on a broad scale, has complained about 
the lack adequate data.^ Other observers have 
challenged the utility of present library data col- 
lection.^ They focus on perceived failures to 
measure performance or effectiveness. Neverthe- 
less, academic institutions do compete for faculty 
and students, and one of the elements in this 
competition is the adequacy of library services 
and collections. Comparative judgments about 
academic libraries are made, and these compari- 
sons can be aided by quantitative measures. 

Unfortunately, much the data which are 
needed to actually make interinstitutional com- 
parisons is not easily available, although some 
useful data can be obtained from ARL statistics. 
The LIBGIS and HEGIS surveys also supply 
data, but these are usually too old for current 
needs or in a form whfch is difficult to use. Con- 
sequently, the analyst is compelled to rely on 
what is available: AKL statistics, authorities who 
have written on the subject, and such limited 
surveys as he or she can make. All of these 
methods have varying degrees of utility, but with 
the possible exception of the ARL data, none 
provide the raw data on which empirically de- 
rived measures can be based. Certain "common" 
practices car. be discerned, and the advice of au- 
thorities can be weighed, but these, however 
valuable, do not constitute quantitative measures 
in an empirically derivable, logically justifiable 
sense. To have reliable quantitative measures, 
the categories to be measured must be defined, 



and a mechanism for gathering the necessary data 
must be developed. 

In the absence of either of these necessary 
conditions, it is difficult to do more than perform 
what analyses can be performed on ARL data. 
Briefly, these fall into three categories: (a) in- 
sights obtained by simple inspection of the data; 
(b) the construction of ratios which reduce the 
quantity of data to be comprehended and facili- 
tate comparison; and (c) regression analysis which 
performs roughly the same function from the 
analyst's point of view as the construction of 
ratios but also requires an effort on the part of 
the analyst to group like institutions together and 
gives the analyst some indication of how well this 
has been accomplished (coefBdent of determina- 
tion). 

Simple inspection of ARL dat?. aided by rank- 
ings, ranges, averages, and medians, does pro- 
vide useful insights for the experienced library 
manager who can mentally discount obvious dis- 
crepancies and differences between institutions 
and can restrict comparisons to a homogeneous 
group. However, to read, for example, that in 
1976-77 the number of volumes in ARL libraries 
ranged between Harvard's 9,547,576 and McMas- 
ter*s 906,741, that the average library held 
2,127,047, and the median was 1,653,000 may 
give the reader a sense of perspective, which is 
valuable, but it is of limited use in drawing com- 
parisons between rather different institutions. 

A reduction of data can be achieved by the use 
of ratios or percentages, as is shown in the exam- 
ple of ratio analysis below. Some of those which 
can be generated from existing data include: 

1. The ratio of professional to nonprofessional 
staff 

2. Expenditure for library materials as a per- 
cent of total library operating expenditure 

3. Ratio of salary expenditures to library mate- 
rial expenditures 

This kind of data reduction aids analysis by mak- 
ing the data more comprehensible. For example, 
among ARL libraries in 1976-77, the ratio of pro- 
fessional to nonprofessional staff ranged from I z 
to 0.24; the average was 0.51 and the median 
0.49. The overwhelming majority of libraries 
tended toward a pattern of one professional to 
two nonprofessionals. Among ARL libraries in 
1976-77, expenditures for library materials as a 
percent of total library expenditures ranged from. 
19.14 percent for Toronto to 50.61 percent for 
Houston. The average was 31.46 percent and the 
median 30.09 percent. The vast majority of ARL 
libraries tended to spend 30 percent of their 
budgets on acquisiticis. The obverse of materials 
expenditure for libraries is salary expenditure. 
Expressed as a ratio of salary to materials it 
ranged from 3.6 in the case of Toronto, to 0.8 in 
the case of Houston, with the median L9 and the 
average 1.93. 
From ratios such as these, a deeper insight into 
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library operations can be obtained, but it would 
be rash to conclude that all libraries should spend 
30 percent of their budgets for books and 60 per- 
cent for salaries or that the ratio of professional to 
nonprofessional should always be 1:2. Local con- 
ditions dictate differing policies. A library with 
many branches may require a higher ratio of pro* 
fessionals to nonprofessionals. Conversely, differ- 
ing operating conditions, different types of 
staffing may dictate different ratios. An example 
of a more extended kind of ratio analysis is that of 
Allan Cartter*s Library Resources Index, which is 
described in a foUo'iving section. Yet, even this 
kind of ratio should be viewed cautiously. At 
best, ratio analysis can serve only as a back- 
ground against which local conditions may be 
evaluated. 

Regression analysis also provides a form of data 
reductioii, but it compels the analyst to attempt 
to group like institutions together. Baumol and 
Marcus provide a gnide to its use iu library data 
analysis.* The concluding sec>*on of this appendix 
gives an example of its application. But the same 
caveats about drawing inferences that apply to 
ratio analysis apply to regression analysis. 

In addition to these, there is a growing litera- 
ture on performance evaluation of libraries which 
is expressed in various ways. F. W. Lancaster 
summarizes some of the possible approaches: 

"L Hie ability of the library to deliver a par- 
ticular item when it is needed. 

*'2. The abiliV of the catalog and tlie shelf ar- 
rangement to disclose the holdings of particular 
items or of materials on particular subjects. 

"3. The ability of reference staff to answer 
questions completely and accurately. 



'M. The speed with which a particular item can 
be located when needed. 

"5. The speed with which a reference inquiry 
can be answered or a literature search conducted 
and the results presented to the library user* 

"6. The amount of effort thai the user must 
himself expend in exploiting the services of the 
library (including factors of physical accessibility 
of the library and its collections, the size and 
quality of the lib.rary staff, and the way in which 
the collections are cataloged, indexed, shelved 
and signposted.*'* 

Performance measures are, however, still iu 
the early stages of their developTient, They may 
eventually prove to be extremely important to li- 
braries, but they are likely to be most useful in 
making intrainstitutional rather than interinstitu- 
tional decisions. In sum, there are no simple so- 
lutions, no ready panaceas, no easily available 
substitutes for intelligent analysis of available 
data. 

Example of Ratio Analysis 

Table I below demonstrates the application of 
ratio analysis to library materials expenditures as 
a percentage of total library operating ex^x^ndi- 
tures. It is based on the latest (1976-77) ARL 
data. For the sake of brevity and because this is 
simply used as an example, only twenty of the 
total applicable ninety-three institutions have 
been included. 

The Ubrary Resources Index 

The Library Resources Index is a q)ecialized 
index devised by Allan M. Cartt^r and published 



TABLE 1 

Liniwnv Matkhia!.s E-xphnditures as a Perce.stack 

OKTOTAK LiBIURY OrKllATIKC E.XrKKDlTURES (VaLUE) 
FOR T\V'E.STk' UNIVERSm- LIBRARIES, 1976-77 



lUnl Order 


ItuOtiittun 






NuinlxT 


.S'umlHrr 


In^tttiitlun N'jmf 




1 


31 


Houston 


50.61 


2 


3 


Arizona 


44.63 


3 


82 


Texas A 6c M 


44.03 


4 


87 


VPI 6c SU 


42.84 


5 


81 


Texas 


42.69 


6 


28 


Georgia 


42.21 


7 


35 


Iowa 


42.15 


8 


71 


South Carolina 


42.08 


9 


68 


Rice 


4L67 


10 


42 


Louisiana State 


40.19 


a 


20 


Connecticut 


40.(M 


12 


60 


Oklahoma State 


39.51 


13 


53 


Nebraska 


39.30 


14 


80 


Tennessee 


39.22 


15 


52 


Missouri 


38.93 


16 


4 


Arizona State 


38.62 


17 


22 


Dartmouth 


38.30 


18 


24 


Emor>' 


38.23 


19 


1 


Alabama 


38.08 


20 


57 


Notre Dame 


37.87 
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TABLE 2 

The Librahy Resources Index Applied 
toTwesttARL Libraries, 1976-77 



Rank Order 
Index 


ImtiUition Samr 


Tot«l 

Volume 
Index 


Volumes 
Added 
Index 


SeruU 
Index 


Overtll 

Uhnry 
Rciotircei 

\A6tX 


1 


Harvard 


4.49 


2.^25 


3.89 


3.54 


2 


Illinois 


2.74 


1.95 


3.43 


2.71 


3 


Vale 


3.24 


2.40 


2.44 


2.69 


4 


Calif., Berkeley 


2.31 


1.75 


3.90 


2.65 


5 


Texas 


1.91 


2.87 


2.41 


2.39 


6 


Indiana 


2.07 


2.39 


1.71 


2.05 


7 


Columbia 


2.22 


1.57 


2.31 


2.03 


8 


Michigan 


2.31 


1.81 


1.92 


2.02 


0 


Stanford 


2.05 


1.67 


2.13 


1.95 


10 


Toronto 


1.87 


2.15 


1.66 


1.90 


11 


Calif., Los Angclc5 


1.84 


1.44 


2.26 


1.84 


12 


Washington 


1.52 


2.16 


\M 


1.77 


13 


Cornell 


1.87 


1.33 


2.08 


1.76 


14 


Chicago 


1.83 


1.60 


1.76 


1.73 


15 


Wisconsin 


1.52 


1.30 


1.92 


1.58 


16 


Ohio Slate 


1.53 


1.50 


1.15 


1.39 


17 


Minnesota 


1.58 


0.93 


1.48 


1.33 


18 


Duke 


1.35 


1.28 


1.33 


1.32 


19 


Princeton 


1.37 


1.18 


1.25 


1.27 


20 


Pennsylvania 


1.31 


1.08 


LIO 


1.16 



in liis An Assessment of Quality In Graduate 
Education.'' It is an average of three indexes and 
is computed in the following way. First, the poo! 
of institutions to be compared is determined. (In 
the example, shown as table 2, this pool is all 
ARL libraries and the data are for 1976-77). Sec- 
ond, three variables are isolated: (a) total vol- 
umes; (b) volumes added; and (c) periodicals re- 
ceived. A separate index is formed for each vari- 
able by finding the average for each variable and 
dividing the average value into the value for each 
institution. 

For example, assume that the average number 
of periodicals held in ARL libraries is 15,000, and 
three institutions have totals respectively of 
60,000, 15,000, and 7,500. Dividing the average, 
15,000, into each of these figures yields index 
values of 4, 1, and .5. Similarly, values are found 
for each institution loi the other two variables: 
volumes added and total volumes. Then the three 
index values for each institution are summed, di- 
vided by three, and sorted into descending order. 
For example, refer to institution number 8 in 
table 2. It is Michigan. It has index valuer of 
2.31, 1.81, and 1.92. The sum of these is 6.04. 
Dividing thi" by 3 yields 2.01. the ovei^ll library 
resources ir»^.tx. 

Mr. Cartter's index was based on 1963-^ data. 
His general conclusion at that time was: **Those 
libraries which fall below .5 are probably too 
we.ic to support quality graduate programs in a 
wide range of fields, although they may be 
adequate for an institution thdt specializes in 
technology or in advanced work in a very limited 
number of areas.*'* 

Table 2 demonstrates an application of the Li- 



brary Resources Index to twenty ARL libraries, 
using 1976-77 ARL data. 

Regression Analysis Tables Usin^ ARL Data, 
1975-76 

In analyzing data from ARL libraries, the 
strongest statistical relationships are found to 
exist when these libraries :ire categorized in some 
way. Therefore, by way of example, ARL libraries 
may be grouped in four different ways: 

1. All ARL academic libraries. 

2. All private ARL academic libraries in the 
U.S. 

3. All public ARL academic libraries in the 
U.S. 

4. All Canadian ARL academic libraries. 
Further, for each group additional tables may 

be developed that predict the values of certain 
different (dependent) variables based upon the 
value of other (independent) variables. Six var- 
iables, for example, which can be examined are: 

1. Professional staff 

2. Total staff 

3. Cross volumes added 

4. Expenditures for library materials 

5. Total libraty expenditures 

6. Current periodicals held 

For each library in each of the four groups 
noted abov^. the following predictions then can 
be made: 

1. Number of professional staff based on 
number of volumes held 

2. Number of total staff based on number of 
volumes held 

3. Number of gross volumes added based on 
volumes held 
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TABLE 3 

EXAMPU OF Regression Analysis ArpuED 
TO Size of Professional Staff (Y) 







Y Eitimxtr 


RrtkitMl 


DUpUy 


Library A 


37 


39 


-2 


X 




Library B 


52 


48 


+4 




X 


Library C 


63 


55 


+8 




X 


Library D 


60 


72 


-12 


X 










least squares 










line normalized 



4. Expcndilurcs for library materials I)ascd on 
gross volumes added and volumes held 

5. Total expenditures based on volumes held, 
gross volumes added, and tctal staff 

6. Number of current serials based on number 
of volumes held 

Thus» for each table there can be plotted a dis- 
play of variables, together with observations for 
each institution, and which include for each de- 
pendent variable its actual value, its estimated 
value, and the residual, which is the difference 
between the actual and the estimated value. For 
example, assume we have the display shown 
above as table 3. which piedicts the number of 
professional staff a library is expected to have 
based upon the number of volumes held. 

The first column identifies each institution; the 
second shows the actual value for each variable; 
the third shows the expected value based on the 
regression equation computation which has l>een 
done: the fourth is the difference between col* 
umns two and three: and the fiAh is a plot of the 
data. 

Looking at Library A, we see that it has 
thirty-seven professional staff, but based on the 
other librsu^ies in its comparison class, it would be 
expected to luve thirty-nine. Tlie actual value fs 
two fewer than expected, so its position on the 
graph is plotted to the lef^ of the Ica^t squares 
line. (See any standard textbook on statistics for 
detailed explanation of this technique.) Libraries 
B and C have mere professionals than would be 
expected, so they are plotted to the right of the 
line. Consequently, by inspection, the library 



manager can note any obcious anomalies between 
his or her institution and others. 

References for Appendix 

1. Doctoral granting institutions in Carnegi'' 
Commission on Higher Education. A Classi- 
fication of Institutions of Higher Education 
(Berkeley, Calif,: The Commission, 1973). 
p. 1-2, &-22. 

2. Herman H. Fussier, Research Libraries and 
Technology, A Report to the Sloan Foundation 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1973), p.61. 

3. Fritz Miichlup. "Our Libraries: Can We 
Measure Their Holdings and Acquisitions,** 
AAVP Bulletin 62:303-7 (Oct. 1976). 

4. Sec, for example, Morris Hamburg and 
others, Library Planninf^ and Decision Mait/ng 
Systems (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1974). 

5. William J. Baumol and Matityahu Marcus. 
Economics of Academic Libraries (Washing 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Ed'^cation, 
1973). 

6. F. W. Lancaster, The Measurement and 
Evaluation of Library Services (Washington, 
D.C.: Information Resources, 1977), p.323. 

7. Allan M. Cartter, An Assessment of Quality in 
Graduate Education (Washinf^ton, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1966). 

8. Ibid,, p. 114. 
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Ctiidelines for Branch Libraries 
in Colleges and Universities 



Need AiuJytis and Evaluation, and Qperatlnc 
Policks. , » 

NjOED AkALYHC AMD EVALVATION 

The needs of modem sdiolanhip must be 
served by access to a broad l^)ectnim of re- 
dotirces, iocluding: the literature of a ipetial 
field and dl subjects of related interest. Hie 
basic objectives of the academic llbrtiy are to 
acquire* organize/ store and disseminate record- 
ed information, and to provide .services by 
whidi to obtain it locally, or to guide and assist 
the user to appropriate «itetnal sources. The ' 
library user's. major; concern is^fbr- the totality 
of the resources available to him. All re^nrded 
resources commonly used to enrich or support 
the learning, process, and which are jowned by 
or on lean to the academic institution, are in- 
formation resource. Tliese reaourcet should be 
included as part of the 'nventory administered 
by the library so that standards of collection de- 
velopment and service can be maintained at 
reasonable cost. 

An analysis of need for branch libraries 
sliould account for the reijuirementt of a 
branch library's primary clientele as well as 
those of the entire academic community. Tbe 
analysis should Include supporting data cover- 
ing the following points: 

1. The educational philosophy and bb/ectlvcs 
of the insti^:t^on, and the role of library 
services within this context 

2. A description of projected branch services 
including — 

a. Its primary clientele (students, faculty, 
academic .departments) and their in- 
formation needs. 

b. Geographical location related to pri- 
mary clientele and to the total commu- 
nity of users. 

c. Collection development and organiza- 
tion plans, including projections of 
maximum size. 

d. User services, including hours of ac* 
cess and on-site staffing requirements. 

c. Access to union catalogs, delivery ser- 
vices, and specialized Information sys- 
tems. 

f. Space and equipment requirements, in- 
eluding growth projectioas to meet 
changing Deeds* 

g. Total development and operating coats, 
including tong-range projections to 
meet growth needs. 

3. A description of present library services. 
Including-— 



A;>prooed ct poUcy hy the BMrd of Dirge- 
ton of the Attocktkm of CdUgt ond AeM^ 
Ubrmiei, on July 3, 1975: 

iNTBobucnoN 

^One of the most peiilstent and, difficult or- 
ganizational issues for academic libraries is the 
physical dcntralization pr decentralization of li- 
brary services. When should a branch library 
be created? Arc established ones effeciive? The 
following Guidelines were develdpct^ by the As- 
apclaUoo of^Cdlege and Research libraries in 
respo^ise to requests from academic llbrarfans 
and administrators for criteria .to assist them in 
reviewing the need for branch libraries at their 
Institutions. Their obJcct^e Is to provide a 
framework for assessing the need for branch li- 
braries and for developing policies for adminis- 
tering effective branch services. 

In this document, the term ''branch" has 
;bcen used generally to define a library service 
iunll, with collections, which is usually physical- 
ly removed from the main library. It encom- 
passes a variety of references, including: 
Department and professional libraries with 
collections and services organized primari* 
ly to serve the needs of one or two aca* 
demic disciplines. 
Divisional libraries with collectior^ and ser- 
vices organized Ao $er\e the needs of sev- 
eral related subject fields, including Inter- 
' disciplinary studies. 
Undergraduate libraries wllli coIlecHoh.; wid 
services organized to meet particular In- 
struciion needs of the Institution. 

TllEjCuiDEUNES 

Branch libraries under a variety of designa- 
tions have been established to extend the ser- 
vices of the main library at many academic In- 
stitutions. Factors governing their development 
Include the mission of the institution, campus 
Ke«j»raphy, enrollment patterns, financial con- 
ditions. »pace requirements, Instrtictional tech- 
niques, user expectations and demands, and ex- 
ternal presstires. These guidelines Identify the 
primary factors JnfluencInR the development 
and maintenance of branch library collections 
and services. A review of these factors as they 
relate to local circumstances should assist li- 
brarians and their Instlttitlons in evahiating the 
need for branch libraries and enable them to 
make sound decisions related to establishing or 
f'piilimilng branch libraries. The reviewing pro- 
wls is described in the following two secUons: 
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•« lofprmttkm jnceds o£ tbe tottl wjma* 
nily definibf both feaerd aixl^spedal 
. vequtrements. 

b. Geofriphlad looitkm of. present f*dl* 
* pities fdtfed to ^m'locttioiii^' 
& CoQectkm^^developmeot jUid^ and 
* jiliysict! oryuiiaitiDtt oC ^ coQoctioD, 
ibcjuding c>e^i^<^^clpl^nily needs d 
the . tcnderoic ^ cwnraunity aod >od)ec> 
tion iprowUi pf o^tiODi. 

d. XJmitjenfkm, iadn^ag how of acoea 
and oft-eillB ttaSng requireincnls. 

e. Union ctla]pti» delivery fyitetm and 
OMdilited immatioii tystemi. 

f. SpM and.equlpaaent rcq^iremenlf, in- 
clMtogV^irpwtit -yjfectibni to meet 
dia^gbf Beed£> 

f . Flnandijraapiiqrt reqaircnaenii, icdud* 
fof lor^-ranfe^ piojectiom to meiet 
StowthaoMi. 
1 A. /comparative aoalyiii of profected 
brand) .sttvioei. and- edttlng Uprary ler* 
view, utinf eadi of the £ac±Dii identified 
^In points 1; 2 and 3; Note should be nude 
of thefoltowinf: 

a. Restrictions' on user access to: ooBec- 
ttons and iien^cef, sudi as geography, 
transportation ^fadlitics» coUectioo ar* 
mgeinents, . d|elivery services for H* 
brary matoials, service hoiirSr staffing 
a ttirt^n c ey aH spedal. use privileges 
for defined grodp of dientele. 

b. Coltectibn de\dopmeot. and arrange* 
nent raqolrements; lodudJng the cost 
bf^duplittting library resources, and 
devdopinf new subfect collections. 

c Space and equipment requirements, in* 
<&dittg At cost of establithfaig and 
maintaining new fadlitiee. 
d« Finandal. support requirements, in- 
dudlng hmg-range pioj6Ct£oas to meet 
growth needs* Ihis ihould include a 
review of /the instltutiOD's long-range 
prolectioos for financial support of its 
library profrunt.. 

Implicit witf) , dm. creation of a branch 
is a commitment to funding its de« 
velopment, on*foing services, and 
0owth while mainlalnifyg adequate 
support levels for library' service re- 
quired by the total «<?^demic commu- 
nity. 

Ai>>4iNismkiivx PaiKcirLxs 

The decision to establish or continue a 
I/Dnch lihraiy should be accompanied by ad- 
ministrative policy/statemenU dearly defining 
ehc responslbilitiet of the library system* includ- 
ing its branches. library policy statemenU sup- 
porthig objectives and operating procedures of 
branches diould cover the following: the pur- 
pose of the branch; adminUtrative structure; 



collections, development; services; staffing; and 
' Idlitief . To'fit*into the larger framework of the 
institution's objectives and programs, these pol- 
icy stetemenb should be approved by the li- 
brary" dlredor and appropriate administrative 
oflScers» and supported by oonmiittecs repre- 
seotii;\g n variety of interest grcups. 

The following general prindples should be 
considered , in drafting polides for managing 
branch libraries: 

OrgfinhtaHon 

The responsibility for the management of 
all libraries, both main and branch, ^ould 
rest with the library admlnlitration. Li- 
brary services are noost effective when aH 
the institution's library resources are con- 
sidered ]^ of one systerh with consistent' 
polides for a6cess, . accounting, analysis; 
and the like. Centialixed planning and dl- 
rectk)n are, necenary to achieve the best 
use of the financial resources an Institution 
can allocate for libnuy services. 
The branch. library staff should report to 
the miin library administration. ThL rela* 
tionship should be defined in fob descrip- 
tions and outlined on brganizttkm diart?. 
Written statements defining goals and oh- 
lectives of a:bnmch library should be. de- 
termined cjuefully, described clearly, cui>- 
dated regularly, and stated In measurable 
termj. The re\*fcv/ and c^^luatIon of 
branch cptniions should be conducted 
with Ae asslstanoe of the library's advisory 
committees repruenting .the interests of 
the total acadeir c community. 
A manual of operating policies.and proce- 
dures Is recommended for aU branch li- 
braries. 

ColUettons Development 

The materials selection policy for each 
brand! should be coordbuted with the 
main librar/s selection policies. The policy 
should emphasize the brandis goals and 
obfectives as the foundation for acquisi- 
tions, and the framework within which 'the 
branch collection is to be evaluated. The 
collection should be restrided, as £ir as 
possible, to the subjects the brandi serves, 
and should Include, aS forms of material 
necessary to support those fields. An ex- 
plidt policy covering the provision of- du- 
plicate materials, whdher In the main li- 
brary, or in a branch, is essential. Discard- 
ing polides should be included in selec- 
tion policy clatements. 

Collectton Organtzaiton 

Whenever > centralization can produce sig- 
nificant ^ionomies In processing and ac- 
quisitions, it should be effected. .However, 



an snalysU should he nude -In each case 
s!nce no ;al?soIute ni]e or guideline can be 
established. In most cftses,, centralized pro- 
cessing and! acqiilsiHons will prove most 
ecooomlctl. 

The holdings of ftlllbnury^system, indud. 
ing thofe.of/branch libraries, should be 
listed 'in. union catalogs: and other access 
points to the collections, and be open to 
the Ubrwy's general community. Branch 
uims sl«b«ild Imve tcoest to the files of the 
br«tidi*s /Ii6Idings, imion lists and other 
simdar records produced by the library 
system in'thebrudi. 

Servicer 

Branch Iibrades should m&lnUfn the same 
standards of service, but not necessarily 
the same services, as the main library with 
respect to access,. stafiEng, assistance to 
users and adequacy of physic'J facOitics. 
To this end- 



Branch services, including circulation 
privileges, should be available to the to* 
tal academic <^ community at houn con* 
venient to the users. Delivery and plio* 
tocopy servicet are encouraged to pio* 
vide roadmum accessibility to and utdi* 
zation of the materials* 
Cbmpetent staffing should be provided 
to insure the proper development and 
use of the library's ooUect(bn.Hie staff 
is a primary link between the oonunu)'.!* 
ty*s needs and die library*! Mllections. 
The quali^ of hrandi ienicet depends 
on its respoosivebess^to i^s user's needs. 
It is essential that die intended users of 
the branch be consulted periodically to 
.advhe the branch on developing and 
evalu;;ting its services. 

KeprinU of thlt arfkieHng avoUable, upon ft- 
quest, from ihk ACHL OSke, SO E. Huron St^ 
Chicago, IL eoeiL mm 



Reprinted from the October 1975 Issue of College & Research 
Libraries News , a publication of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries • 
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The mission of a university 
imdergraduate library: 
Model statement 

Prepared by the A€RL Undergraduate Librarians Discussion Group 
and the ULS Steering Committee 



The final version that was approved by the ALA Standards 
Committee (January 1988). 



The purpose of the undergraduate library is to 
take primary responsibility for meeting the library 
needs of undergniduate students in a large univer- 
sity enWvonment. The designation of a separate li- 
brary expressly for undergraduates is based on the 
premise that undergraduates deserve a full and fair 
share of the libraries' resources— materials, ser- 
vices.^ and staff time. The policies of the separate 
undergraduate library .nay frequently give prdFer- 
ential treatment to undergraduates to ensure this 
allocation of resources. The nature of the environ- 
ment, the specific needs of undergraduates, and 
the kinds of staff and services required to effec- 
tively meet those needs are more fully described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Environment 

The library systems of large universities gener- 
ally consist of several major departmental libraries 
plus numerous special libraries and reading rooms 
spread over a large campus arc^. The materials col- 
: lection of the library system is measured in millions 
of volumes. Eadt library within thesystem concen- 
trates on the needs of the members of a specific de- 



partment or field of study, and the quality of the 
library k 'defined in terms of the strengths of the re- 
search collection. Specialized services are often 
provide ^ *6r those doing research, such as comput- 
erized searching of com mere! al resource database 
Thestaff members of those libraries are selected fo. 
their ability to provide graduate-level reference 
services, to organize complex collections, and to se- 
lect the often esoteric materials needed in a re- 
search library. In>depth subject knowledge and 
managerial skills are also frequently required. 

Users 

Within this research-oriented setting, there are 
large numbers of undergraduate students with 
varying levels of experience and ability in using li^ 
braries. As a group m^yslt first-year students share 
the following characteristics: 

1. They do not yet have the sophisticated re- 
search skilk needed to exploit the research library's 
potential. 

2. They are intimidated by the complexity and 
size of a large library systeni. 

3. They are oKen reluctant to ask for assistance 
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In the use of t library. 

4; They are udawtre of the manyservices and re- 
sources which are available in tmiverd^ libraries. 

The needs of academic library arc on a 
spectnim, with study spaoe, instruction in basic ire- 
search tools, and reserve books at one end, and pri* 
mary source materials and special bibli(^paphic 
services at the other end. The concentration of 
needs of the undergraduate h >^ the former end of 
the spectnun and the und^^^uate library fo* 
cusesonserving these needs, llie undergraduate li- 
brary may also serve the informational needs of 
other users, including members of the civic com- 
munity. 



Information services 

An undergraduate library with a collection of 
the size and nature required to meet undergradu- 
ate needs is not always easy to use. The identiHca- 
tion of materials wanted Is often confusing and 
may be Ihcompr^ensible untH the user is actually 
shown how the system works. Teaching students 
how to use a I ibrary is therefore a basic service pro- 
vided by the staff of the undergraduate library. 
The teaching programs of under yaduate libraries 
are varied. Thty include teadUng by personal con- 
tact and through the preparation of printed and 
other materiab. They indudeiorm^ group in>< 
struction and informal, unstructured contacts with 
students. The programs generally indude three 
types of activities: reference and referral, orienta- 
tion, andfo'rmal instructton. 

Reference encounters with undergraduates of- 
ttn result not only in answering specific questions, 
but also in personalized instruction in the methods 
of identifying and 'i-etrieying library materials. 
Supplemental to this personal contact is the provi- 
sion of bibliographlK, booklists, and other aids de- 
signed to !ntroduce"undergraduates to the materi- 
als available in the library and to guide them in 
finding the materials. The reference service pro- 
vided by undergraduate librarians is also a referral 
service to the wide vi^ety of resources in the li- 
brary system. Referrals may also assist an under- 
graduate ^ in becoming aware of community li- 
braries an&'inforrnation centeis, as well as of 
pmonal supportive services induding academic, 
financial, health, and counseling ser rices. 

Orientation activities acquaint undergraduates 
with the facilities and services of the library. They 
include activities such as the distribution of maps 
and informational materials that describe the li- 
brary system and the resources and services of the 
individual libraries witliin it, staff-conducted tours 
for groups, and self-guided tours. Orientation may 
also include public relations activities that help stu- 
dents become aware of theservices and resources of 
the library. 

Bibliographic instruction programs should im- 
prove theabilityofstudents to makeeffectiveuseof 
the library collections, services, and staff. Instruc- 
tion may he offered as part of coursework in an aca- 




demic subject or interdisciplinary program, in a 
separate course on library skills, in worbhopsaiid' i 
term-paper dinics, and through pk>int-of-use aids I 
inthelibrary. ? 

Reference service, bibliographic instruction, 
and cnrientation activities are appropriate for all 
levds and types of library users: The undergradu* ^ [ 
ate library focuses on two problems that are partic*^ • ^ 
ulariy common to undergraduates— finding the^ / 
materials they need, and knowing when to ask for 
hdp and having the confidence to do so. Under- 
gradu&te libraries provide a laboratory in whidi to 
teach students how to use a library. The experience ^ 
of using an undergraduate library is preparation; 
for using all libraries; preparation not, merely for 
graduate work and researdi, but also for learning' 
to use information sources that will be n^ed by ; 
undergraduates for the rest of thdr lives as citizens, 
asconsumen, in their professions, and for their rec- J 
reational interests. : 

Collection 

The subject scope of the undergraduate library 
will primarily support the teaching curriculum. A . v 
'given under^duate library would operate at one- \ 
of the following collecting levds: 1) at the levd <^ 
freshman and sophomore dasses; 2) at all levds of < ^ 
undergraduate dasswork; 3} at all levels except in 
disciplines supported by specialized subjeci lir ] 
braries or professional scmols with uridergraduate ; 
programs, in which cases Mbliographic support by ) 
the undei^di\ate library will be at the freshman. \ j 
and soplomore levd. Since many undergraduate 
courses require large numbers of students to readi 
the same library materials, direct curriculuin sup- 
port will be provided through reserve collections, 
and through purchase of multiple copies of items 
with high demand. 

The undergraduate library will provide not only 
the best inaterials of historical or research, value 
(which might be duplicat&^>in other libraries on 
campus) but also overviews of a subject, jargon- 
free ^lanations of a field, and introductory mater- ^ 
rials. Researdi reports and other items restricted to 
a very narrow subject area are less frequently of in- ^ 
terest to undergraduates and will be purchased .^^^ 
very sdectivdy. The unde^-graduate library's col- 
lection of periodical reference material will con- 
centrate on the more standard and interdiscipHf 
nary periodical indexes, since these are most 
heavily U£ed by undergraduates; the periodical col- ' 
lections should emphasize the titles covered by ; 
these indexes. Collections of course- rdated m ateri- 
als for undergraduate use have increased in the for- ^ 
mats available arid in content rdiability and the 
appropriate additional resources for undergradur 
ate study. Increasin^y the undergraduate library. ' . 
will need to supply non*print mate *ials (with bib* 
liographic access) a nd well-m aint^ihed equipment \ 
in order to address growing av&ilability and de- 
mand. ' 
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^.^J^J&de^^^ k^wide %iety of 

m looking for library mate- 

l^^ais c^yy^de V subjects iii order to meet 

If^^iursBiequi]^^ the un- 

^.jder^duate library >^ be of sufficient compre* 
jfaendyeness Wnd depth so that, in general, the un- 
^ ^(db^gn^i^ have a sini^e starting point from 
^.a^wiikfa the basic information n^ded for pa- 
^....^^..^^^^^^^^^^ pipjects, etc. More advanced needs 

|t;^o£ iind^^ will be met by specific referral 
^;^.gnMduate <»Ue^ 

' * The: information needs ,of , undergraduates ex- 
tend beyond the requirements of the curriculum. 

}^;'P»dc^graduate students are vitally interested in 

r<Cttnfentcvents.and in the current state of tF^ world. 

^•^^^IHie, development of cultural, caretrr, and health 
' tiui recreational interests is also an important part 
of the life of ah individual, and the undergraduate 
; years axe a time for exploring the wide range of ac- 

i /'Hyities and opportunities available. The library ex- 
.perienqs of undergraduates should encourage them 
:to seek materials in these areas. The collections of 
the undergraduate library will therefore be devel- 
oped to meet these needs, since this is is important 
to undergraduate education and to the mission of 
'^ university as is the support of forinal classroom 
• jMtruction. 

Staff 

The staff of the undergraduatelibrary must have 
ic^ain abilities in addition to their information- 
^seeking skills. The ability to interact on a one-to- 
-one basis with a diverse clientele is essential. Staff 
.should also be able to design and implement in- 
:$tru<^onal programs that meet varied user needs. 
'In addition, they should be able to interact with 
T .^factdty in promoting effective use of library re- 
sources in relation to classroom activities. The abil- 
ity to cooperate with staff of other libraries and re- 
source centers is also needed. 

The staff of an undergraduate library must have 
understanding of the pressures of campus life and a 



cohcdrii for undergraduate heeds and problems. 
The library staff should treat undergraduates with 
respect, make them feel comfortable in thelibraiy, 
and encourage them to ask for help. Only this per- 
sonal interaction with students will humanize their 
library contacts,* open paths of communication for 
their growth in using libraries, and increase their 
respect for libraries. 



Study facilities 

The environment of the undergraduate library 
should encourage the use of the library and its re- 
sources. The hours of operation must accommo- 
date a range of student requirements based on class 
times, work commitments, and varied social 
habits. Many undergraduates live in environments 
which are not conducive to study; others simply 
prefer to study at a library. The undergraduate li- 
brary should provide sufHcient study spaces, based 
on the size of the student population, in a variety of 
seating to accommodate student needs and habits, 
e.g., quiet study of own materials, study with ac- 
cess to library resources, limited group study, and 
informal interaction. 



Development 

As undergraduate education changes, so must 
undergraduate library service. The undergraduate 
library must be innovative and experimental, alert 
to changing undergraduate needs, and must often 
adopt non-traditional library methodology. Cur- 
rent areas of development might include the fol- 
lowing: 

* Continuing exploration of effective use of li- 
brary materials in support of classroom teaching. 

^Expanding programs of bibliographic instruc- 
tion. 

•Service to special groups, e.g., the visually im- 
pa.ied, the disadvantaged, or international stu- 
dents. 

•Integration of new and/or advanced technolo- 
gies such as computer systems, microcomputers, 
video or optical disks as appropriate. 

•Cooperative programs with other campus 
units, such as tutoring and counseling services. 

Developments in some of these areas may be at 
the library system level rather than exclusively 
within the undergraduate library. However, it is 
the responsibility of the undergraduate library 
staff to shape these developments to meet the needs 
of undergraduates and their academic prC'T'ams. 

Note: This revision was prepared by tnefoUowing 
people with approval hj the Undergraduate Li- 
brarians Discimion Group and the Steering Com- 
mittee of the University Libraries Section of 
ACRL: Thomas Fry, Deborah Biggs, Sandra 
Ward, ^Robert Merikangas, Molly Mdhonyt Ro 
land Person, and Wilma Reid CipoUa, ■ ■ 
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X he Standards for College Libraries were first 
prepared by a committee of ACRL, approved in 
1959, and revised in 1975. This new revision wa; 
prepared by ACRLs Ad Hoc College Library Stan- 
dards Committee. Members are Jacquelyn M. 
Morris, University of the Pacific (chair); B. Anne 
Commerton, State University of New York at Os- 
wego; Brian D. Rogers, Connecticut College; 
Louise S. Sherby, Columbia University; David B. 
Walch, California Polytechnic State University; 
and Barbara Williams-Jenkins, South Carolina 
State College. 

Foreword 

These Standards were approved as policy bv the 
ACRL Board of Directors at the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting in Chicago on January 19, 1986. They su- 
persede the 1985 draft Standards published in 
C^RL News, May 1985, and the 1975 Standards 
published in C6^RL News, October 1975. 

The Ad Hoc Committee was appointed in 1982 
to examine the 1975 Standards with particular at- 
tention to the following areas: 

a. Non-print collections and services; 

b. Collections (Formula A), Staff (Formula B), 
and Budget (% of Education & General); 

c. Networking and cooperative associations; 
and to recommend revisions which would bring 
them up to date and make them more generally 
useful. 

The Committee studied each standard in terms 
of the charge and reviewed several recent studies 
Clothe subject of Standards, including: 



Larry Hardesty and Stella Bentley, The Use and 
EffecHveness oj the 1975 Standards Jor College Li- 
braries: A Survey of College Library Directors 
(1981). 

Ray L. Carpenter, "College Libraries: A Com- 
parative Analysis in Terms of the ACRL Stan- 
dards," College 6 Research Libraries 42 (January 
1981):7-18. ^ 

"An Evaluative Checklist for Reviewing a Col- 
lege Library- Program, Based on the 1975 Stan- 
dards for College Libraries," News, No- 
vember 1979, pp. 305-16. 

The Committee also published a call for com- 
ments on the 1975 Standards (C^RL News, De- 
cember 1983) and held hearings at the 1984 ALA 
Midwinter Meeting and the 19od ALA Annual 
Conference. 

One of the primary issues with which the Com- 
mittee has dealt is the effect of new technology on 
the Standards. While no one predicts the immedi- 
ate demise of books as we know them, one cannot 
ignore the multiplicity of formats in which infor- 
mation appears. For example, will the emerging 
body of online reference tools eventually make it 
possible for libraries to provide compai,^ble or im- 
proved service with smaller book collections? 

Access to the major bibliographic utilities Is an- 
other issue related to technology and libraries. In 
an information-rich society, does lack of access to 
these utilities have a detrimental effect on the 
scholarly programs college libraries are attempting 
to support? How should the Standards address this 
lack of concern? 
A similar related issue centers on resource shar- 
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Ing and networking. Through access to the emerg- 
ing "National Database*^ (ddPined as the totality of 
OCLC, RLIN; WLN, and LC) we Have greatly in- 
jcreasecJ^our knowledge of other libraries* collec- 
tions. Online identification and location of needed 
matenal'Has shortened ^ he retrieval time. Elec- 
tronic mail will have a similar impact on resource 
sharing. Since even the largest libraries find it difki- 
cult to collect comprehensively, resource sharing 
has become an increasingly common fact of life. 
The 1975 Standards placed a very high value on 
browsability and immediate, access to materials, 
whereas resource sharing is somewhat contradic- 
tory to this concept. On the othd: hand, coopera 
tive. agreements allow for exposure and access to 
vastly more extensive resources than was hitherto 
possible. 

The Committee discussed extensively She topic 
of performance measures. While the library direc- 
tors surveyed and reported in the Hardesty-Bentley 
article stressed the need for performance measures 
in the College Library Standards, the Committee 
concluded that providing them at this point is be- 
yond the scope of its charge. Obviously, however, 
this is a concept whose time has come; the ACRL 
Ad Hoc Committee on Performance Measures for 
Academic Libraries, chaired by Virginia Tiefel, 
has received a five-year appointment which gives 
some indication of the complexity of the task. The 
Jibrary profession should monitor and support the 
work of this ad hoc committee. 

Some sentiment has been expressed for standards 
with less emphasis on quantitative mer^sures, pat- 
terned after the more abstrad "Standards for Uni- 
versity Libraries" (Ci^RL News, April 1979, pp. 
101-10). While there are certain advantages to 
standards written in this way, the vast majority of 
those expressing opinions the Committee sup- 
ported the quantitative measurements provided 
for in the College Library Standards. Most who ex- 
pressed this view cited Carpenter's findings, noting 
that a very large percentage of college librariev fail 
(0 meet minimum standards in ter. ns of collection 
size, staff size or budget. Consequently, prescribed 
goals continue to be regarded by librarians as an 
important component of the Standards. 

While many statements have been modified in 
these Standards, certain important points should 
be noted. For example, while the 1975 Standards 
addressed collection size, they did not address se- 
rial subscriptions, on which it is not unusual now 
for a library to spend half or more of its annual ma- 
terials budget. Each Standard jiasbeen reviewed in 
lig!?c of library tecKnology, networking, and re- 
source sharing, and audiovisual materials. The in- 
clus.on of these aspects of libraries has been ad- 
dressed in Standard 2, Collections; Standard 3, 
Organization of Material; Standard 6, Facilities; 
and Standard 8, Budget. 

Introduction to the standards 
Libraries have long been considered an integral 



and essential part of the educational programs of- 
fered by colleges. Their role has included coUecting 
the records of civilization and documentation of 
scientific pursuit. An equally important role is to 
offer various programs to teach or assist users in the 
retrieval or interpretation of these records and doc- 
umenbs. These information resources arc essential 
for members of the higher education community to 
pursue their academic programs successfully. To- 
lai fulfillment of these roles is, however, an ideal 
goal which continues to be sought and is yet to be 
attained. Expectations as to the degree of success in 
achieving this goa? var>' from institution to institu- 
tion, and it is this diversity of expectations that 
prompts the librar>'^profession to offer standards 
for college libraries. 

The Standards seek to describe a realistic set of 
conditions which, if met, will provide a college li- 
brary program of good quality. Every attempt has 
been made to synthesize and articulate the library 
profession's expertise and views of the factors con- 
tributing to the adequacy of a library's budget, re- 
sources, facilities, and staffing, and the effective- 
ness of its services, administration, and 
organization. 

These Standards are intended to apply to li- 
braries supporting academic programs at the bach- 
elor's and master's degree levels. They may be ap- 
plied to libraries at universities which grant a small 
number of doctoral degrees, say, fewer than ten 
per year. They are not designed for use in two-year 
colleges, larger universities, or independent profes- 
sional schools.* 

The eight sections of the 1975 College Library 
Standards have been retained, and include: 

1. Objectives 

2. Collections 

3. Organization of Materials 

4. Staff 

5. Services 

6. Facilities 

7. Administration 

8. Budget 

Each standard is followed by commentary in- 
tended to amplify its intent and assist in its imple- 
mentation. 

Whenever appropriate, the terminology and 
definitions in the ANSI Z39.7 Standards published 
in 1983 have been used. 

Standard 1: 
Objectives 

1 The college library shall develop an exp icit 
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•Specifically these Standards address themselves 
to institutions defined by the Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education as Liberal Arts Collies I and 
II and Comprehensive Universities and (Jolleges I 
andll. Seethe revised edition of A Classification oj 
Institutions oj Higher Education Berkeley, Calif.: 
The Council, 1976. 
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statement of its objectives in accord with the goals 
and purposes of the cpUege, 

Commentary 

The administration and R:ulty of every college 
have a responsibility to examine the educational 
program from time to time in Ifsht of the goals and 
purposes of the institution. Librarians share this re- 
sponsibility by seeking ways to provide collections 
and services which support those goals and pur- 
poses. Succttsful fulfillment of this shared responsi- 
bility can best be attained when a clear and explicit 
statement of library objectives is prepared and 
promulgated so that all members of the college 
community can understand and evaluate the ap- 
propriateness and effectiveness of the library pro- 
gram. 

1.1 The development of library objectives shall 
be the responsibility of the library staff ^ in consul- 
tation with members of the teaching faculty, ad- 
ministrative officers, and students. 

Commentary 

The articulab'on of library objectives is an obli- 
gation of the librarians, with the assistance of the 
support staff. In developing these objectives the li- 
brary should seek in a formal or structured way the 
advice and guidance of its primary users, the fac- 
ulty and students, and of the college administra* 
tion, in particular those officers responsible for ac- 
ademic programs and policies. 

1.2 The statement of library objectives shall be 
reviewed periodically and revised as necessary. 

Commentary 

In reviewing the objectives of the library, careful 
attention should be paid to ongoing advances in the 
theory and practice of libra rianship. Similarly, 
changes occurring within the education program 
of the parent institution should be reflected in a 
timely way in the program of the library. 

Stondard 2: 
The collections 

2 The library*s collections shall comprise all 
types of recorded information, includingprint ma- 
terials in all formats, audiovisual materials, sound 
recordings, materials used with computers, graph- 
ics, and three-dimensional materials. 

Commentary 

Recorded knowledge and literary or artistic 
works appear in a wide range of formats. Books 
represent extended reports of scholarly investiga- 
tion, compilations of Hndings, and summaries pre- 
pared for instructional purposes. The journal com- 
municates more recent information and is 
particularly important to the science disciplines. 
Reports in machine-readable form are an even 
faster means of research communication. Govern- 
ment documents transmit information generated 
by or at the behest of official agencies, and newspa- 
pers record daily activities throughout the \yorld. 



Many kinds of communication take place pri- 
marily, or exclusively, through such media as 
films, slide-tap^', sound recordings, and video- 
tapes. Microforms are used to compact many kinds 
of information for preservation and storage. Re- 
corded infiprmation also exists in the form of manu- 
scripts, archives, databa^, and computer soft- 
ware packages. Each medium of communication 
transmits information in unique ways, and each 
tends to complement the others. 

The inherent unity of recorded information and' 
its importance to all academic departments of an 
institubon require that most, if not all, of this infor- 
mation be selected, organized and made available 
for use by the library of that institution. In this way 
the institution's information resources can best be 
articulated and balanced for the benefit of all us- 
ers. 

2.1 The library shall provide as promptly as pos- 
sible a high percentage of the material^ needed by 
its users. 

Commentary 

While it is important that a library have in its 
collection the quantity of materials called for in 
Formula A, its resources ought to be augmented 
whenever appropriate with external collections 
and services. A library that meets part of its respon- 
sibilities in this way must ensure that such activities 
do not weaken a continuing commitment to de- 
velop its own holdin'is. There is no substitute for a 
strong, immediately accessible collection. More- 
over, once a collection has attained the size called 
for by this formula, its usefulness will soon dimin- 
ish if new materials are not acquired at an annual 
gross growth rate of from two to five percent. Li- 
braries with collections which are significantly be- 
low the size recommended in Formula A should 
maintain the 5 % growth rate until they can claim a 
grade of A (see Standard 2.2). Those that meet or 
exceed the criteria for a grade of A may find it unre- 
alistic or ujmecessary to sustain a 5% growth rate. 

The proper development of a collection includes 
concern for quality as well as quantity. A collection 
may be said to have quality for its purposes only to 
the degree that it possesses a portion of the bibliog- 
raphy of each discipline taught, appropriate in 
quantity both to the level at which each is taught 
and to the number of students and faculty members 
who use it. While it is possible to have quantity 
without quality, it is not possible to have quality 
without quantity defined in relation to the charac- 
ter istics of the ir^stitution. No easily applicable cri- 
teria have yet been developed, however, for mea- 
suring^ quality in library collections. 

The best way to preserve or improve qwsality in a 
college library collection is to adhere to ri^»>r6us 
standards of discrimination in the selection of ma- 
terials to be added, whether as purchases or gifts. 
The collection should contain a substantial portion 
of the titles listed in standard bibliographies for the 
curricular areas of the institution and for support- 
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ing general fields of knowledge. Subject lists for 
college libraries have l>een prepared by several 
learned iassociations, while, general.bibliographies 
such as Books for College Libraries are especially 
useful for identifying important retrospective ti- 
tles. A majority of the appropriate, current publi- 
cations reviewed in scholarly journals and in re- 
viewing media such as Choice or Hbrary Journal 
should be acquired. Careful attention should also 
be given to standard works of reference and to bib- 
liographical tools which describe the broad range 
of information sources. 

Institutional needs for periodical holdings vary 
so widely that a generally applicable formula can- 
not be used, but in general it is good practice for a 
library to own any title that is needed more than six 
times per year. Several good lists have been pre- 
pared of periodical titles appropriate or necessary 
for college collections. Katz*s Magazines for Li- 
braries describes 6,500 titles, of which approxi- 
mately ten percent may be regarded as essential to 
a broad liberal arts program for undergraduates. 
To this estip^^te must be added as many titles as are 
deemed necessary by the teaching faculty and li- 
brarians to provide requisite depth and diversity of 
holdings. It may not be necessary to subscribe to 
certain less frequently used titles if they are avail- 
able at another library nearby, or if needed articles 
may be quickly procured through a reliable deliv- 
ery system or by electronic means. 

The library collection should be continually 
evaluated against standard bibliographies and 
evolving institutional requirements for purposes 
both of adding new titles and identifying for with- 
drawal those titles which have outlived their use- 
fulness. No title should be retained for which a 
clear purpose is not evident in terms of academic 
programs or extra-curricular enrichment. 



Although the scope and content of the collection 
is ultimately the responsibility of the library staff, 
this responsibility can be best fulfilled by develops 
ing clear selection policies in cooperation with the 
teaching faculty. Moreover, the teaching faculty 
should be encouraged to participate in the selection 
of new titles for the collection. 

2.2 The amount of print material to be provided 
by the library shall he determined by a formula (see 
Formula A) which takes into account the nature 
and extent of the academic program of the institw 
tion, its enrollment^ and the size of the teaching 
faculty. Moreover, audiovisual holdings and an- 
nual resource sharing transactions should be added 
to this volume countJn assessing the extent to 
which a library succeeds in making materials avail- 
able to its users. 

Commentary 

A. Print resources 

A strong core collection of print materials, aug- 
mented by specific allowences for enrollment, fac- 
ulty ize, and cun'icular offerings, is an indispensa- 
ble requirement for the library of any college. ThV 
degree to which a library meets this requirement 
may be calculated with Formula A. 

B. Audiovisual resources 

The range, extent and configuration of nonprint 
resources and services in college libraries varies 
widely according to institutional needs and charac- 
teristics. Although audiovisual materials may con- 
stitute an important and sometimes sizable part of 
a library collection, it is neither appropriate nor 
possible to establish a generally applicable pre- 
scriptive formula for calculating the number of 
such items which should be available. 



FORMULA A— 

1 . Basic collection 85,000 vols. 

2. Allowance per PTE faculty member 100 vols. 

3. Allowance per PTE student 15 vols. 

4. Allowance per undergraduate major or minor field* 350 vols. 

5. Allowance per master's field,when no higher degree is offered 

in the field' 6,000 vols. 

6. Allowance per master's field, when a higlier degree is offered 

in the field* 3,000 vols. 

7. Allowance per 6th year specialist 'T'ee field* 6,000 vols. 

8. Allowance per doctoral field* 25,000 vols. 

A "volume" is defined as a physical unit of a work which has been printed or otherwise repro- 
duced, typewritten, or handwritten, contained in one binding or portfolio, hardbound or paper- 
bound, which has been catalogued, classified, or otherwise prepared for use. Microform holdings 
should be converted to volume-equivalents, whether by actual count or by an averaging formula 
which considers each reel of microfilm, or ten pieces of any other microform, as one volume- 
equivalent. 

*For example of List of Fields, see Gerald S. Malitz, A Classification of Instructional Programs. 
Washington, D.C.: National Center for Education Statistics, 1981. 
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Atidi^wiiual holdings may be counted as biblio- 
grap1)ic'ualt equivalents and this number should be 
adde^vto 'that foV print volumes and volume- 
sequivalcnl« in mea5uring>a library's collection 
a^nst Fomiula A. These material*- include video- 
cassettes, ninis, and vldeodisks (1 item - 1 BUE), 
sound recordings, Hlmstrips, loops, slide-tape sets, 
graphic materials including maps, and computer 
software packages (litem - lBU£);and7Udes(50^ 
slides - 1 HUE). If some or all of this rrn erial is 
housed in an administratively separate media cen- 
ter or audiovisual facility, it may be included in the 
grade determination If properly organized for use 
and readily accessible to the college community. 

C. Resource sharing 

The extent of resource sharing through formal 
cooperative arrangements among libraries should 
be recognized in any assessment of the ability of a 
library to supply its users with needed materials. 
Annual statistics of resource sharing should be 
added to print and audiovisual holdings for pur- 
poses of grade determination, as follows: 

1. Number of books or other items borrowed 
through ILL channels or from other sources, in- 
cluding film and videocassette rental agencies. 



2. Number of items borrowed from a nearby li- 
brary with which a formal resource sharing ar- 
rangement is in effect. 



D. Determination op grade 

The degree to which a library provides its users 
with materials is gruded by comparing the com- 
bined total of holdings (volumes, volume- 
equivalents, and blhJiographic unit equivalents) 
and resource sharing transactions with the results 
of the Fornula A calculation. Libraries which can 
provide 90 to 100 percent of as m any volumes as are 
called for in\lformul&A, augmenting that volume 
count with figures from Section Band C, shall be 
"graded A in terms of library resources. From 75 to 
89 percent shall be graded B; 60 to 74 percent 
shill be^graded C;.- and 50 to 59 percent shall be 
graded D. 

Standard 3: 
Organization of materials 

3 Library collections shall be organized by na- 
tionally approved conventions and arranged for ef- 
ficient retrieval at time of need. 

Commentary 

The acquisition of library materials comprises 
only part of the task of providing access to them. 
Collections should be indexed and arranged sys- 
tematically to assure efficient identification and re- 
trieval. 

3 . 1 Thereshall be a union catelog of the lihrary*s 
holdings that permits identification of itemSf re- 
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gardless of format or location, by author, title, and 
subject. 

Commentary 

The union catalog should be comprehensive and 
provide bibliographic access to materials in all for- 
mats owned by the library. This can best be accom- 
plished through the development of a catalog with 
items entered in accord with established national 
or international bibliographical conventions, sucl« 
as rules for entry, descriptive cataloging, riling, 
classification, and subject headings. 

Opportunities of several kinds exist for the coop- 
erative development of the library's catalog. These 
include the use of cataloging information produced 
by the Library of Congress and the various biblio- 
graphic utilities. It may also include the compila- 
tion by a number of libraries of a shared catalog. 
Catalogs should be subject to continual editing to 
keep them abreast of modern terminology andcon- 
temporary practice. 

3.1.1 The catalog shad he in a format that can be 
consulted by a numbet of users concurrently. 

Commentary 

A public catalog in any format can satisfy this 
Standard if it is so ananged that the library's users 
normally encounter no delay in gaining access tc it. 
While this is rarely a problem witK the card cata- 
log, the implementation of a microform, book, or 
online catalog requires that a sufficient number of 
copies (or terminals) be available to minimize de- 
lay in access at times of heavy demand. 

3.1.2 /n addition to the union catalog thereshall 
also be requisite subordinate files to provide biblio- 
graphic control and arcess to all library materials. 

Commentary 

Proper organization of the collections requires 
the maintenance of a number of subordinate files, 
such as authority files and shelf lists, and of com- 
plementary catalogs, such as serial holdings rec- 
ords. Information contained in these files should 
also be available to library users. In addition, the 
content of library materials such as journals, docu- 
ments, and microforms should be made accessible 
through indexes in printed or computer-based for- 
mat. 

3.2 Library materials shall be arranged to pro- 
vide maximum accessibility to all users. Certain 
categories of materials may be segregated by form 
for convenience. 

Commentary 

Materials should be arranged so that related in- 
formation can be easily consulted. Some materials 
such as rarities, manuscripts, or archives, may be 
segregated for purposes of security and preserva- 
tion. Materials in exceptionally active use, refer- 
ence works, and assigned readings, may be kept 
separate as reference and reserve collections to fa- 
cilitate access to them. Audiovisual materials, 
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maps, and microforms, are examples of resources 
that may be awkward to integrate physically be* 
cause of form and may need to be segregated from 
the main collection. Fragmentation of the collec* 
tions should be avoided wherever possible, how* 
ever, with the bulk of the collections shelved by 
subject in open stack areas to permit and encourage 
browsing. 

3*3 Materials placed in storage JacUities shall be 
readily ance^le to users. 

Commentary 

Many libraries or groups of libraries have devel- 
oped striagi facilities for low-use materials such as 
sets or backruns of Journals. These facilities may be 
situated on campus or in remote locations. The ma- 
terials hous^' in these facilities should be easily 
identifiable and readily available for use in a 
timely fashion. If direct user access is not possible, a 
rapid retrieval system should be provided. 

Standard 4: 
Staff 

4 The staff shall be of adequate size and quality 
to meet the library s needs for services, programs, 
and collection organization* 

Commentary 

The college library shall need a staff composed of 
qualified librarians, skilled support personnel, and 
part-time assistants to carry cut its stated objec- 
tives. 

4.1 Librarians, including tht director, shall have 
a graduate degree from an ALA accredited pro- 
gram^ shall be responsible for duties of a profes* 
sional nature, and shall participate in library and 
other professional associations. 

Commentary 

The librarian has acquired through education in 
a graduate school of library and information sci- 
ence an understanding of the principles and theo- 
ries of selection, acquisition, organization, inter- 
pretation and administration of library resources* 
It should be noted, that the MLS is regarded as a 
terminal professional degree by ALA and ACRL. 
Moreover, developments in computer and infor- 



matfon technology nave had a major impact on li- 
brarianship requiring further that librarians be 
well informed in this developing area. 

Librarians shall be assigned responsibilities 
which are appropriate to their education and expe* 
rience .\nd which encourage the ongoing develop- 
ment of professional competencies. Participation 
in library and other professional associations on 
and cff campus is also necessary to jfurther personal 
development. 

4.2 Librarians shall be organized as a separate 
academic unit such as a department or a school 
They shall administer thamelves in accord with 
ACRL ^'Standards for Faculty Status for College 
and University Librarians^ and institutional poli- 
cies and guidelines. 

Commentary 

Librarians comprise the faculty of the library 
and should organize, administer, and govern 
themselves accordingly. The stetus, responsibili- 
ties, perquisites and governance of the library fac- 
ulty shall be fully recognized aiid supported by the 
parent institution. 

4.3 The number of librarians required shall be 
determined by a formula (see Formula B) and shall 
further take into consideration the goals and ser» 
vices of the library, programs, degrees offered, in* 
stitutional enrollment, size of faculty and staff, and 
auxiliary programs. 

Commentary 

Formula B is based on enrollment, collection 
size, and growth of the collection. Other factors to 
be considered in determining staff size are services 
and programs, degrees offered, size of the faculty 
and staff, and auxiliary programs. Examples of ser- 
vices and programs include reference and informa- 
tion services, bibliographic instruction, computer- 
based services, collection development, and 
collection organization. In addition, auxiliary pro- 
grams, e.g., extension, community, and continu- 
ing education, as well as size and configuration of 
facilities and hours of service, are factors to be con- 
sidered for staff size. 

4.4 The support staff and part-time assistants 



FORMULA B- 

Enrollment, collection size and growth of collection determine the number of librarians required by 
the college and shall be computed as follows (to be calculated cumulatively): 

For each 500, or fraction thereof, FTE students up to 10,000 1 librarian 

For each 1,000, or fraction thereof, FTE students above 10,000 1 llbrarlin 

5or each 100,000 volumes, or fraction thereof, in the collection 1 libi4^ian 

For each 5,000 volumes, or fraction thereof, added per year 1 librarian 

Libraries which provide 90-100 percent of these formula requirenents can, when they aresupported 
by sufficient other staff members, consider themselves at the A level in terms of staff size; those that 
provide 75-89 percent of these requirements may rate themselves as B; those with 60-74 percent of 
requirements qualify for a C; and those with 50-59 percent of requirements wanant a D. 
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MU he a$$igned retponsibUlHei. appropriate to 
their qualificaHom, trainings experience and capa- 
bilities. The iupportsiaJJ shall be no less than 65% 
of the total lUnary staffs not including student as- 
tittants. 

Commentary 

F\ill>Ume and part-time support staff carry out a 
wide variety of paraprofessional, technical, and 
clerical responsibilities. A productive worldiig re- 
lationship between the librarians and the support 
staff is an essential ingredient in the successful op- 
eration of the library. In addition student assistants 
provide meaningful support in accomplishing 
many library tasks. 

4.5 Library policies and procedures concerning 
staff shall be in accord with institutional guidelines 
and sound personnel management. 

Commentary 

Th* staff represents one of the library's most im* 
portant assets in support of the instructional pro- 
gram of the college. Its management must be based 
upon sound, contemporary practices and proce- 
dures consistent with the goals and purposes of the 
institution, including the following: 

1 . Recruitment methods should be based upon a 
careful definition of positions to be filled and objec- 
tive evaluation of credentials and qualifications. 

2. Written procedures should be developed in 
accordance with ACRL and institutional guide- 
lines, and followed in matters of appointment, pro- 
motion, tenure, dismissal and appeal. 

3. Every staff :nember should be informed in 
writing as to the scope of his/her responsibilities. 

4. Rates of pay and benefits of library staff 
should be equivalent to other positions on campus 
requiring comparable backgrounds. 

5. There should be a structured program for ori- 



entation and training of new staff members, and 
career development should be provided for all 
staff. 

6. Supervisory staff should be selected on the ba- 
sis of job knowledge, experience and human rcla- 
Uons skills. 

7. Procedures should be maintained for periodic 
review of staff performance and for recognition of 
achievement. 

For references, the following documents may be 
consulted: "Guidelines and Procedures for the 
Screening and Appointment of Academic Librari- 
ans," CijRL News, September 1977, pp.231-a3; 
**Model Statement of Criteria and Procedures for 
Appointment, Promotion in Academic Rank, and 
Tenure for College and University Librarians,** 
Ci^RL News, September and October 1973, 
pp.192-95, 243-47; *'Statement on the Terminal 
Professional Degree for Academic Librarians,'* 
Chicago: ACRL, 1975. 

Standard 5; 

Service 

5 The library shall establish and maintain a 
range and qujlity oj services that will promote the 
academic program ojihe institution and encourage 
optimal library use. 

Commentary 

The primary purpose of college library service is 
to promote and support the academic program of 
the parent institution. Services should be devel- 
oped for and made available to all members of the 
academic community. Including tlie handicapped 
and non-traditional students. Thesuccessful fulfill- 
ment of this purpose will require that librarians 
work closely with classroom faculty to gain from 
them a dear understanding of their educational 
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obJ«ctiv«f and teaching methods and to communi- 
cate to them an undentandlng of the servictt and 
reiourtts whk^ the library can offer. While re- 
search skilk and eaie of access to mcteriids will 
both serv« to erK^tarage library uie, the primary 
motivation for st(idents to uie the library originates 
with.the instructional methods used in the clas^ 
TW>m, Thus, close cooperation betwem librarians 
ai)^ classroom instructors is essential. Such cooper* 
ation must be a planned and structured activity 
and requires that librarians participate in the aca- 
demic planning councils of the institutions They 
should assist teaching faculty in appraising the ac- 
tual and potential library resources available, 
work closely with them in devdoping library ser- 
vices to support their instructional activities, and 
keep them informed of library capabilities. 

5.1 TheHbrarythcUprooideinformaHonandin* 
strucHon to the U9er through o variety of techniques 
to meet differing needs. These $hoU indude, but 
notbe limited to, a variety of projetrional reference 
services, and bibliographic instruction programs 
desiigne^ to teach users how to take full advantage 
of the resources available to them. 

Commentary 

A fundamental responsibilit)* of a college library 
is to provide instruction in the most effective and 
efficient use of its materials. Bibliographic instruc- 
tion and orientation may be given at many levels of 
sophistication and may use a variety of methods 
and materials, including course-related instruc- 
tion, separate courses (with or without credit), and 
group or ihdividuidized instruction. 

Of equal importance is traditional reference ser- 
vice wherein individual users are guided by librari- 
ans in their appraisal of (he rangftand extent of the 
library resources avail «b]e to them tor learning and 
research. Professional servic^^ are optimally avail- 
able all hours the library Is open- Use patterns 
should be studied' to determine those times when 
the absence of 'professional assistance would be 
least detrimental. The third major form of infor- 
mation service is the delivery of information itself. 
Although obviously inappropriate in the case of 
student searches, which are purposeful segments of 
classroom assignments, the actual delivery of 
information— as distinct from guidance to it— is a 
reasonable library service in almost all other con- 
ceivable situCions. 

Kf any of the services suggested in this commen- 
tary can be provided or enhanced by access *q com- 
puterized forms of information retrieval. .in Jact 
many information sources are available only in 
computerized format, and every effort should be 
made to provide access to them. Services may be 
provided in person or by other measures such as vi- 
deocassette, computer.slide tape, or other appro- 
priate!*' repared programs. 

5.2 LQ)rary materials M all types and formats 
that can be med outside the library shall be circu- 



lated to qualified users under eqtUtable policies 
without jeopardizing their preservation of coctf- 
ability to others. 

Commentary 

Circulation of library materials should be deter- 
m ined by local conditions which will include size of 
the collections, the number of copies, and the ex- 
tent of the user community. Every effort should be 
made to circulate materials of all formats that can 
be used cAitside the library without undue risk to 
their preservation. Circulation should be for as 
long a period as is reasonable without jeopariLdng 
access to materials by other qualified users. This 
overall goal may prompt some institutions to esUb- 
lish variant or unique loan periods for different ti- 
tles or classes of titles. Whatever loan policy is used, 
however, it should be equitably and uniformly ad- 
ministered to all qualified categories of users. The 
accessibility of materials can £lso be extended 
throu^ provision of inexpensive means of photo- 
copying within the laws regarding oopyri^t. 

5.2.1 The quality of the collections shall be en- 
hanced through the use of interlibrary loan and 
other cooperative agreements. 

Commentary 

Local r^urces should be extended through re- 
ciprocal agreements for interlibrary loan accord- 
in g to the ALA codes. Access to materials ^ould be 
by the most efficient and rapid method possible, in- 
corporating such mcsns as delivery services and 
electronic mail in addition io, or in place of, tradi- 
tional forms of delivery. First consideration must 
always go to the pri.'nary users, but strong consid- 
eration should be given to fostering the sharing of 
resources. 

5.2.2 Cooperative programs, othe. than i/adi* 
tional interlibrary loan, shall be encouraged for the 
purpose of extending and increasing services and 
resources. 

Commentary 

The rapid growth of information sources, the 
availability of a myriad of automation services, 
and the development of other technologies such as 
laser beam, videodiscs, microcomputer systems, 
etc. , make new demands cn budgets. Cooperation 
with other institutions, and particularly with 
multi^ype library organizations, often becomes a 
necessity. It must be recognized that this does not 
only involve receiving but demands a willingness to 
give or share on the part of each library. This may 
mean a commitment of time, money, and person- 
nel, but it is necessary if H is the only way to provide 
up-to*date services to users. Car^ul weighing of 
costs and benefits must be undertaken before such 
agreements are put into effect. 

5.3 The hours of access to the library shall be 
consistent with reasoruible demand. 

Commentary 
The number of hours per week that library ser- 
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vices should be available will vary,, depending 
upon such factors whether the college is in an ur- 
ban or rural setting, teaclUng methods 
tions in the domiitories, and ^yhether:the student 
body is primarily resident or commiiUng. In any 
case, library scheduling should be respoiisive^to' 
reasonable local, need. In some, ixistitu tions usep 
' m ay need access to study facilities and to the collec* 
tions, in whole or in part,* during more hours of tlrd 
week than tHey require Uje personal services of li- 
brarians.' However," during the normal hours of op- 
eration the, users doerve competent,, professional 
service. The high value of the library's collections, 
associated materials, and equipment, etc., dictates 
that a resiwnsible individual.be in control at aHl 
times. The public's need for access to Ubrariaris 
may range upward to one hundred hours per week, 
whereas around*the-clock access to the library's 
collection and/or facilities rhay in some cases.be 
warranted. 

5.4 Where academic programs are offered at off- 
campus sitesy library services shall he provided in 
accord with ACRVs ^'Guidelines for Extended 
Campus Library Services, ** 

Commentary 
Special library problems exist for colleges that 



provide, off-campus instructional programs. Stu- 
d^ts iri such programs must be provided with li» 
brary services iri accord with ACRL's "Guideliries 
for Extendecl Campus Library. Services." These 
guidelines sii^^est that such services be financed on 
a. regular basis, that k librarian be specifically 
charged with the delivery of such services, that the 
library impHcaUons of such pro-ams hk consid- 
ered before program approval, and thf courses so 
taught encourage library use. Services should be 
designed to meet the different information and 
bibliographic heeds of these users. 



Standard 6: 
Facilities 

6 The library building diall provide secure and 
adequate hotising for iU collectionSy and ample 
well-planned space for users and staff and for the 
provision of services and programs. 

Commentary 

Successful library service presupposes an ade- 
quate library building. Although the type of build- 
ing will depend upon the character and purposes of 
the institution, it should in all cases be functional, 
providing secure facilities for accommodating the 



FORMULA C- 



The size of the college library building shall be calculated on the basis of a formula which takes into , 
consideration the size of the student body, the size of the staff and its spaoe requirements, and the 
number.of volumes in the collections. To the result of this calculation must be added such space as 
may be required to house and service nonprint rnaterials und microforms, to provide bibliographic 
instruction to groups, and to accommodate equipment and services associated with various forms of 
library technology. 

a. Space for users. The seating requirenient for thelibrary of a college where less than fifty per© it 
of the FTE enrollment resides on campus shall be one for each five students. That for the library 
of a typical residential collegeshall be one for each four FTL students. Each study station shall be 
assuihed to require 25 to 35 square feet of floor space, depending upon its func*^on. 

b. Space for books. The space allocated for books shall be adequate to : commodate a convenient 
and orderly distribution of the collection according to the classification system (s) in use, and 
Jiould include space for growth. Gross space requirements may be estimated according to the 
following formula. 

Square Feet/Volume 

For the first 150,000 volumes 0.10 
For the next 150,000 volumes 0.09 
For the next 300,000 volumes 0.08 
For holdings above 600,000 volumes 0.07 

c. Space for staff* Space required for staff offices, service and work area:, catalogs, files, and equip- 
ment, shall be approximately one-eighth of the sum of the space needed for books and fjsers slH 
calculated under a) andb) above. 

This formula indicate? the net assignable area required by a library if it is to fulfill its mission with 
maximum effectiveness. "Net assignable ar^a" is the sum of all areas (measured in square feet) on 
all floors of a buildir assignable to, or u^ul for, library functions or purposes. (For an explana- 
tion of this definition see The Measurement and Comparison of Physical FaciliOes for Libraries, 
American Library Association, 1970.) 

Libraries which provide 90 to 100% of the net assignable area called for by the formula shall be 
graded A in terms of space; 75-89% shall be graded B; 60-74% shall be graded C; and 50-^9% 
shall be graded D. 
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;lib'niry's re»urces, suffldervt space for their admin- 
:is^tipn thd maintaumpe, and comfortable read- 
ing and study amis for users. Anew library build- 
'^ing should represent a c6ordis«ted p^lanning effprt 
involving the library director and staff, the coU^e 
admiiUstratioh, smd the architect, with the direc- 
tor respon^ble for the preparation of the building 
prograni. 

The iieeds of handicapped persons should re- 
ceive special attention end should be provided for 
in compliance with the Architectural Barric*s Act 
of 1968 (Public Law 90-480) and the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973, Section 504 (Public Law 93^16)- 
and their amendments. 

ParticulaTv' consideration must . be given - to any 
present or fiitbxe requirements for equipment asso- 
ciated .with automated systems or other applica- 
tions of library iwhnology. Among thae might be 
provision for new^ wiring, cabling, special climate 
control and max mum flexibility in the use of 
space. Consideration shbvld also be given to load- 
bearing requirem mts for <;dmpact shelving and the 
housing of mixed formats including microforms. 

6 . 1 The size o . the library building shall be deter- 
mined by a formula (see Formula C) which takes 
into accouPi the enrollment of the college, the ex- 
teni and'iiature of its collections, and the size of its 
staff. 

6.2 In designing or managing a library building, 
the functionality of floor plan and the use of space 
shall be the paramount concern. 

Commentary 

The quality of a.building is.measui*ed by such 
characteristics as the utility and comfort of its study 
and office areas, the design and durability of its 
furniture and equipment, the functional interrela- 
tionships of its service and work areas, and the ease 
and economy with which it can be operated and 
used. 

6.3 Except in certain circumstances, the college 
library's collections and services shall be admini^ 
iered within a single structure. 

Commentary 

Decentralized library facilities in a college have 
some virtues, aud they p.esent some difRrilties. 
Primary among their virtues is their convenience to 
the offices or laboratories of £cn:s iriembers of the 
teaching faculty . Primary among their weaknesses 
is the resulting fragmentation of the unity of 
knowledge, the relative isolation of a branch li- 
brary from most users, potential problems of staff- 
ing and security, and the cost of maintaining cer- 
tain duplicative services or functions. When 
decentralized library facilities are being consid- 
ered, these costs and benefits must be carefully 
compared. In general, experience has sh^'*;^ that 
decentralized library facilities may not t in the 
best academic or economic interest of a .o^'^ge. 
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Standard 7: 
Administration 

Matters pertaining to college library administra- 
tion are ^ated in the several other Standards. 
Matters of personnel administration, for example, 
are discussed under Standard 4, and Hscal adminis- 
tration under Standard 8. Some important aspects 
of library management, however, must be consid- 
ered apart fvom the other Standards. 

7 The college library shall be administered in a 
manner which permits and encourages the fullest 
and moH effective use of available library re* 
sources. 

Commentary 

The function of a library administrator is to di- 
rccrand coordinate the components of the 
library— its staff, services, collections, buildings 
and external relations— so tfiat each contributes ef- 
fectively and imaginatively to the mission of the li- 
brary. 

7.1 The statutory or legal foundation for the /f- 
brary*s activities shall be recognized in writing. 

Commentary 

In order for the library to function effectively, 
there must first be an articulated understanding 
within the college as to the statutory or legal basis 
under which the library operates. This may be a 
college bylaw, a trustee minute, or a public law 
which shows the responsibility and flow of author- 
ity under which the library is empowered to act. 

7.2 The library director shall be an officer of the 
collie and shall report to the president or the chief 
academic officer of the institution. 

Commentary 

For the closest coordination of library activities 
with the instructional program, the library direc- 
tor should report either to the president or the chief 
officer in charge of the academic affairs of the insti- 
tutiori. 

7.2.1 The responsibilities and avthority of the li- 
brary director and procedures for appointment 
shall be defined in writing. 

Commentary 

There should be a document defining the re- 
sponsibility and authority vested in the office of the 
library director. This document may also be statu- 
torily based and should spell out, in addition to the 
scope and nature of the director's duties and 
powers, the procedures for appointment. 

7,3Thereshallbeastandingadvi$orycommittee 
. comprifcd of students and members of the teaching 
faculty which shall serve ais a channel of formal 
communication between the library and its user 
(Community, 

Commentary 
This committee— of which the library director 
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should be an ex olHcio member— should be used to 
convey both ah awareness to the library of its users* 
concerm, perceptions arid needs, and an under* 
standing to users of the librar/s objectives and ca- 
pabilities. The charge to the committee should be 
^)ecific and in writing. 

7.4 The library, shall maintain. written policies 
and procedures manuals covering internal library 
governance and operational activities. 

Commentary 

Written policies and procedures manuals are re- 
quired for good management, uniformity, and 
' consistency of action. They also aid in trainingstaff 
and contribute to public understanding. 

7.4.1. The library shall maintain a systematic 
and continuous program for evaluating its perfor- 
mance, for informing thecommunitybfitsaccom' 
plishments, and for identifying needed improve^ 
ments. 

Commentary 

Tne library director, in conjunction with the 
stiff, should develop a program for evaluating the 
librar/sperfoimimce. Objectives developed in ac- 
cordance with the goals of the institution should 
play, a major part in this evaluation program. Sta- 
tistics should be maintained for use in reports, to 
demons^ate trends, and in performance evalua- 
tion. IiVaddition, the library director and staff 
members should s.^k the assistance of its standing 
library advisory co.'hmittee and other representa- 
tives of the comminity it serves. 

7.5 The library shall he administered in accord 
with the spirit of the ALA "Library BUI of Rights.'' 
Commentary 

College libraries should be impervious to the 
pressures or efforts of any special interest groups or 
individuals to shape their collections and services. 
This principle, first postulated by the American Li- 
brary Association in 1339 as the "Library Bill of 
Rights," (amended mp; 196i, 196Zand 1980 Sy 
the ALA Council) should govern the administra- 
tion of every coilege library and be given the full 
protection of the parent institution. 

Standard 8: 
Budget 

S The library director shall have the responsibiU 
ify for preparing, defending, and administering 
ihe library budget in accord with agreed upon ob^ 
jectives. 

Commentary 

The library budget is a function of progr m 
planning and defines the library's objectives in fis- 
cal terms. The objectives formulated under Stan* 
dard 1 should constitute the base upon which the 
library's budget is developed. 

8.1 The library's appropriation shall be six per' 
cent of the total institutional budget for educa- 

o 



tional and general purposes. 

.Commentary 

The degree to which the college is able to fund 
the library in accord with institutional objectives is 
reflected in the relationship of the library appro- 
priation to the total educational and general 
budget of the college;^ It is recommended that li- 
brary budgets, exclusive of capital costs and the 
costs of physical maintenance, not ipall below six 
percent of the college's total educational and gen- 
eral expenditures if it is to sustain the range of lir 
brary programs required by the institution and 
meet appropriate institutional objectives. This per- 
centage should be greater if the library is attempt- 
ing to overcome past deficiencies, or to meet the 
n^ds of new academicprograms. The 6% figure is 
intended to include stipport for separately estab- 
lished professional libraries, providing the budget 
for those schools is incorporated into that of the 
University. 

Factors which shovtld be considered in formulat- 
ing a library's budget requirements are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The scope, nature and level of the college cur- 
riculum; 

2. Instructional methods used, especially as they 
re?ate to independent study; 

3. The adequacy of existing collections and the 
publishing rate in fields pertinent to the curricu- 
lum; 

4. The size, or anticipated size, of the student 
body and teaching faculty; 

5. The adequacy and availability ot other librar; 
resources; 

6. The range of services offeree uy the library, 
for example, the number of service points main- 
tained, the number of hours per week that service is 
provided, .the level of bibliographic instruction, 
online services, etc.; 

7. The extent of automation of operations and 
services^ vith attendant costs; 

8. Thc^ extent to which the lit ary already meets 
the College Library Standards. 

8.1.1 The library's appropriation shall he aug- 
mented above thesix percent level depending upon 
the extent to which it bears responsibility for ac* 
quiring, processing, cndservicing audiovisual ma- 
teriakand microcomputer resources. 

Commentary 

It is difficult for an academ '.c library that has not 
traditionally been purchasing microcomputer and 
audiovisual materials to accommodate such pur- 
chases without some budgetary increase. The level 
of expenditure depends upon whether oVnot the in- 
stitution has an audiovisual center set' arate from 
thelibrary that acquiresand .iiaintainstwth audio- 
visual materials and hardware as well as a com^ 
puter center that absorbs all costs related to micro- 
computer resources, even those included in ihe 
library. 
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8.2 The iWrary director shall have sole authority 
to apportionfutids and initiate expenditures within 
the Iwrary budget and in accord with institutional. 
poUcy: 

.Commentary 

Procedures for the preparation and defense of 
budget\istimates, policies on budget approval, and 
fegulatiori: concerning accounting and expfndit 
tures vary from one institution to another. TKe li- 
brary, director must know and conforip to local 
pioc^ure/Sound practices of planning and con- 
require that the director have sole responsibil- 
and authority for allocation— and within col- 
lege policy, the reallocation— of the library budget 
an the ihitfation of expenditures against it. De* 
pending upon local factors, between 35% and 
45% of thelib'rar/s budget is normally allocated to 
acquisition of resources, and betw^n 50^ and 
60% is expended for personnel. 

8.3 The library shall maintain inten'ial accounts 
for approving its invoices for payment, monitoring 
its encumbrances, and evaluating the flow of its ex- 
penditures. 



Commentary 

Periodic repoi-ts are necessary and provide an ac- 
curate account of the funds allocated to the library. 
They should be current and made accessible for fis* 
cal accountability. 
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#mdeUnes on the selection of general 
vCoUection materials for transfer to 
; special collections 

By the RBMS Ad Hoc Committee for Developing Transfer Guidelines 
Samuel A. Streit, Chair 



The final version that was approved by the ALA Standards 
Committee (January 1988). 



Dy libraries intet 'donally acquire rare books, 
;documents and i\i^jniis(^pts, but virtually all li- 
braries acquire books and documents whidi, with 
time and dianging drcumstanc^, and regardless 
-of intention, become rare. Over time, they acquire 
a special cultural and historical value, and some^ 
titnei!* a significant financial v.Uue in the market 
; place, as well. The following guidelines relate to li- 
brarians' responsibility to identify rare and valu- 
Me materials in general and open stack co*!ections 
fmd to ^ange for their transfer to the grr ater secu- 
rity of special collections departments;* 

These guiddines reflect two p^a^ive and un- 
derlyixig conditions which influence both the for- 
mulatip/ ^d the administration of transfer policy; 
the ide^ ^cation of the rare and special, and the 
complex interaction of library departments re- 

•While some librarits have had a good exp< ri- 
encc with intermediate, restricted access c<Viec- 
tions, others have not: The wisdom of wh^dier to 
form them :;eems to depend on circumstances pecu- 
liar to a particular library and is not addressed in 
these guidelines. Note, however, that lltdr use re- 
tcjuires policy decisions regarding what to transfer 
uid how to do sr, which are parallel to those consid- 
ered here. 
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quired to effect changes in the records by which 
readers are informed of the location of materials. 

Transfer policies and procedures vdU vary from 
institution to institution, depending;' on staffing, 
physical setting, and use of the collections; these 
guidelines are written to identify the general topics 
to be considered in an adequate transfer program. 

The transfer policy 

A succesafiJ transfer program depends upon co- 
operation and coordination at every level of the li- 
brojy organization. Both vdU be assisted considera- 
bly by a written policy statement. In developing 
the policy, it is essential to obtain the sanction of 
the library's senior administration. The policy 
should be written by those who are administrate 
tively responsible for the transfer program, usually 
the head of Special Collections, the Collection De- 
velopment Officer, or the two in concert. The de- 
veloprfi^t of selection criteria and transfer proce- 
dures depends upon wide agreement among, and 
must involve all relevant components of, the li- 
brary: these will generally include Special CoUeo- 
tions^ Reference, Cataloging, Gifts, Circulation, 
Preservation and Collection Development ..«ad 
may include systems representatives in libraries un- 
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^ 'dergbbig«ui«nttioD« 

Tlie transfer pdky must: 

1. pnnnulgate publidy the librai/s definition 
of , axid policy toward, rare and special collections; 
stron^y justifying the noMsures being taken to pro- 
tect rare mat^ials, and describing how these mea- 
sures wiU eniunoe the institution's resources in car- 
rying out its misskm; 

2. estaUish firm lines of authority for the con- 
duct q£ an economical and expeditious program; 

3. list the criteria of rarity being used in sdecting 
tramfier items, i^t^iidi may be inUuenced to some 
extent by the nature and strengths of the library's 
general and special collections; 

4. set forth doir procedures to be followed in the 
. transfier process, induding procedure Tor recom- 
mending transfier, altering bibliographic and cir- 
culation fecor&, and inspection by the Preserva- 
tion OBoer; and 

5. stipulate procedures whereby readers can re- 
quest individual transfer items. 

In many institutions'^ it will be useful to soHdt 
comments from faculty, students and/or other 
well-inibrmed nsearthurs, consult with staff at 
other libraries, or bring in a coL^&mt to review or 
advise on statement preparation. 

Once completed, the policy should be approved 
by the librar/s senior administration and incorpo- 
rated into the librar/s overall collection develop- 
ment pdicy. 



Transfer procedures 

A transfer program has three phases: 

1. identification of materials which Ht the sdfx- 
tion criteria; 

2. physical rdocation and processing; and 

3. record dianges. 

1. IdentiBcatioa of materials 

Ideally, a transfer program will systematically 
inventory large se^ents of the general collections, 
examining each item indlviduadly and reviewing 
the bibliographic records for each: catalog cards, 
computerized records, accession or shelf list and so 
on. , 

Few libraries, however, will Hnd such a compre- 
hensive review possible. They will opt instead to re- 
view materials and records selectively, perhaps as 
part of a piogram witli another pmpose. Regard- 
less of how broadly, or narrowly, based the trans- 
fer program is, the direct inspection of both indi- 
vidual transfer candidates and thdr corresponding 
bibliographic records is usually essential. A sde> 
tive program based on knowledge of the history of 
Ihe collection and designed to review areas of 
known strength may meet a substantial part of the 
need. 

A sdective review may indude any of the follow- 
ing: 

a. reading theshdves (ore.Junfningtheshdf list) 
in classifications known—or thought— to contain 



candidates for transfer, sudi as early or local im- 1 
prints; 

b. . reviewing chronological files for early im- 
prints of particular interest and value; or 

c. producing from machln^readable records re- 
view lists based ou Imprint date, place of publica- 
tion, literary genre or subject, or any combination 
ofsimilar.keys. 

Rare material may be identified during the rbut 
tine handling and review of materials for the fol- 
lowing library functions: 

a. acquiritions; 

b. gifts and exchange; 

c. cataloging; 

d. preservation; 

e. binding; 

f. photodupHcation; 

g. microreproduction; 

h. circulation; 

i. inventorying and shelf-reading; 
j. interlibrary loan; 

k. preparation of exhibitions; 
1. collection surveys; 

m. retrospective conversion or records; and 
n. weeding. 

Any of these activities may inddentally locate 
multiple copies in the collection, the retention or 
disposal of which will be determined by local pol- 
icy. 

2. Conservation treatment 

Conservation treatment should be considered 
carefully as a component of the transfer policyl 
Such treatment (e.g., labd removal, repair, phase 
boxing, complete restoration) for individual items 
is desirable. But it may create backlogs or funding 
requirements which complicate the transfer pro^ 
gram. The simplest physical'treatment may prove 
most effective or most immediatdy cost-effective. 
The transfer program may provide information 
that will prove weful for more extensive restora- 
tion of transferred items at a later date. 

3* Record changes ^ 

A means must be devised, as part of the transfer 
program, to inform readers promptly when the lo- 
cation of an item has been dianged. The most ef- 
fective way to do this is through recataloging. This 
may, however, prove b^^ond the means of libraries 
faced with the transfer of a substantial number of 
items. 

The following techm'ques have obv&)us attrac- 
tions (economic) and disadvantages (reduced ac- 
cess to the collections). Still, alibrary might choose 
to: 

a. annotate (or jacket) catalog cards; all cards 
might be treated or, less successfully, only some 
(e.g., main entry); 

b. charge transferred items via a circulation rec- 
ord; 

c. indicate in machine readable records a chv^nge 
in location; 

d. place a dummy in the old location to refer to 
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; . the new; 

J^. transfer all materials published prior to a 
> stated date (e.g;, i751 or 1801) in some or all sub- 

.jectdassifications without record changes but with 
r. ^^^sosral publicity. This systeinatic change has been 

received in some libraries. 

What to transfer 

The. transfer decision should simultaneously 
evaluate the unique qualities of an item and apply 
^ -institutional policy. Thus the candidate for trans- 
-fer (e,g. , an ISth-century book) may fall within the 
.scope of ah ewsting special collections or rare book 
collection development policy. Selection for trans- 
. fer^implies that all simDar items in the collection 
, (erg., all books in original bindings printed before 
.1751) ou^t also be considered. 

The constraints on policy are familiar: The insti- 
tutional mission and the resources — personnel, 
^paice and equipment, technology, and budget— - 
■ needed to conduct that mission. The interaction 
between mission and resources dictates realism 
and, often, compromise. Defining what is rare or 
unique is not alwa>'s obvious, and c ecisions will 
vary among institutions. Still, certain general crite- 
ria apply in evaluating an item for transfer; 
It age; 

2. intrinsic characteristics and qualities; 

3. condition; 

'4* bibliographical, research or market value. 
%:Age 

The longer an item has survived, the more 
worthwhile saving it probably becomes; as an item 
ages it becomes one of a decreasing number of wit- 
nesses to its own time. Consequently there is now 
universal agreement on the need to protect 15th- 
century printing, even if fragmentaiy or present in 
**Ieaf* boob. There is growing agreement on the 
same grounds to protect all materials, regardless of 
form or condition, printed before 1801. There is 
less general agreement on books of later date and 
c.i "regional incunables**— boob published in a lo- 
cality or region in the first years (or decades) after 
pri nting was established in them— in spite of a con- 
sensus that responsibility for them must somehow 
be distributed among many institutions. 

2. Intrinsic characti'dftic^ 

Boob may posse-i intellectual value, artifactual 
value, or both. For ih?>se boob of intellectual but 
not artifactual value institutional circumstances 
may necessitate partial or complete substitution of 
iiie original by microform or photocopy. But items 
V i th artifactual value, e.g., finely printed or 
bound boob, manuscripts, drawings or other orig- 
;inal ait v/ork including tipped-in photographs, re- 
qtiire i^^ecial protection of the objects themselves. 
Such material will require transfer. 

It is generally recognized that miniature boob 
(10 centimeters or smarter) are too vulnerable for 
open stacb and that many boob with prints and 
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original photographs— often produced in limited 
quantities— are vulnerable to mutilation and de» 
serve protection. 

Other categories on which there t wide, but not 
always general, agreement include: 

a. fine and signed bindings; 

b. early publishers' bindings; 

c. extra-illustrated volumes; 

d. boob with significant provenance; 

e. boob w. X decorated end papers; 

f. fine pHnti .g; 

g. printing on veiluni or highly unusual paper; 

h. volumes or portfolios containing unbound 
plates; 

i. boob with valuable maps; 

j. broadsides, posters and printed ephemera; 

k. boob by local authors of particular note; 

1. material requiringsecurity (e.g., boob in unu- 
sual formats, erob'ca or materials tiiat are difficult 
to replace). 

3. Omdition 

While ag3 itself dictates transfer for our oldest 
surviving boob, condition may be more important 
in judging more recent material. All values of the 
book— scholarly, bibliographical, and market- 
may be greatly affected by condition. Copies that 
are badly worn, much repaired or rebound, should 
not automatically beconsidered foi ^ansfer, unless 
the age of the material preempts condition as a cri- 
terion. 

The durability of most library, materials pro- 
duced since the mid-m'neteenth century has de- 
clined drastically. It is now increasingly difficult to 
locate even representative examples of many nine- 
teenth and twet^eth century printing and binding 
processes in fine original condition. So many vol- 
umes have required rebinding, for example, that 
the richness of the original decorative art applied to 
bindings and printed endpapers is increasingly dif- 
ficult to find and study. Therefore, less than fine 
copies must be scrutinized a; possible transfer 
items. 

Many twentieth century boob have been issued 
in dustjackets which "general** libraries often (and 
for good reasons) discard. Nonetheless, dustjack- 
ets, like other ephemera, frequently contain im- 
portant information (e.g., text, illustrative design, 
and price), and serious consideration should be 
given to their retention. 

4. Bibli >graphlca]> research or maricet value « 
The rarity and importance of individual boob 

are not always self-evident. Some boob, for exam- 
ple, were produced in circumstances which virtu- 
ally guarantee their rarity (e.g., Confederate im- 
prints). 

Factors affecting importance and rarity can in- 
clude the following: 

1. desirability to collectors and the antiquarian 
book trade; 

2. intrinsic or extrinsic evidence of censonhip or 
repression; 
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3. seminal nature or importance to a particular 
dkd of study, or genre of literature; 

4. restricted or limited publication; 
5* the cost of acquisition/ 

Older reference works and early periodicals still 
needed'for'geoeral use frequently become quite 
valuableand may require carefid consideration for 
transfer, especially if facsimile or other reprint edi- 
tk>n$ are availaUe to r%>laoe them on the open 
shdves. 



Selected reading 

The dev^opment, ciefinition and updating of a 
tnmsfer policy is a complex and ongoing process. It 
requires the exercise of imagination and good judg- 
ment, and profits from' wide and informed read- 
ing. Al^u^ there is no literature doling with 
transfer per ae, the following books, selected from 
the large literature of books ab^at books and book 
collectings may provide special help to those 



charged w^lh forming and reforming their librar/s 

policies. " 4' 

1. Btook.G.h/BooksandBookCoUecting.Lon^ 
don: Andre Deutsch, 1980. J; 

2. Carter, John. ABC for Book CoUecton, 6th 
ed. rev. by Nicolas Barker. London: Granada. ; 
Books, 19i30. ^ ; 

3. Carter, John. Taste and Technique in Book \ 
Collecting, London: Private Libraries Assoc. ^ i 
1982. ; 

4. Cave, Roderick. Rare Book Librarianship. 
2nd rrv.ed.. New York: R.R.Bowker, 1983. ? 

5JGLske^,?mp.ANewIntrnductipnt6BibU- 

ogre ihy. New York: Oxford University Press, ? 

1972. ; 

6. Peters, Jean, ed. Book Collecting: A Modem . 
Guide. New York: R.R. Bowker, 1977. 

7. Peten, Jean. CoUeciible Books: SomeiNew^ i 
?(rt/w.,New York: R.R. Bowker, 1979. ; 

8. Scbreyer,AliceD. Rare BooJbyidS?-^. New ' 
York: R.R. Bowker, 1984. v 
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Guidelines for the Security of 
Rare Book, Manuscript, and 
Other Special Collections 

(Draft II) 



Editors Note: Draft U of this document, pre- 
pared the ACRL hare Book and Manuscripts 
Sections Ad Hoc Cuumittce on Security, was 
approved hy the RBMS Executive Committee, 
AfondaUt'.^Jamiary 1982, 

Tour comments are invited. Send them t*\ 
Peter E. llanff, Chair, RBMS Committee on 5e- 
xurity. Technical Services, Bancroft Library, 
Vnivenity of California, Berkeley, C< 94720, 

I; iNTiiobucnoN v 

^One of the mnjor problems In the adminislni' 
Uoh' of rare book » manuscript, and other special 
collections Is the security oHthose collections. 
Thefts have greai^/ Increased in the past few 
ycprs because of the availability^ and ever increas- 
ing value of matertals.Hils problem has com- 
potindcd tlie diflicttlties of rare book antl manu- 
script dealers, who may unknowingly sell stolen 
materials. « Rare book, manuscript, and other spe* 
cial collection administrators have the responsibil- 
ity of sectiring their collections from theft. Secu- 
rity arrangements will vary from institution to In- 
stiiutioin de|)endlng on stulHiij^. physical setting, 
and use of the collections; these guidelines are 
written to Idcottfy the general topics to l>e con- 
sidered in an adecpiate security program. 

II. TllESECUHITyOFFICEK 

A senior stolT member should Ire named Secu- 
rity OfHccr. with the responsibility and authority 
to carry out the security program. The Identity of 
the Security Officer should be made widely 
known, especially among those persons responsi- 
ble for handling Incoming telephone calls and let- 
ters. Tlie Security, Officers first priority should 
t>e to plan a program, stariing with a survey of 
the collections. Including physical layout and 
sftiiF, and seeking the advice and assistance of ap- 
propriate personnel, life safety officers, and of 
outside consultants from law enforcement agen- 
cies and insurance comiinnies. The Security 
Onieer may recommend that a Security Task 
.Force be named to I)ring problem areas to the 
Onicer's attention and to recommend sohitions. A 
security c<mstilti\nt may be brought in to assist in 
determining the major threats to the collection 
••*'W»'-h»risk areas of vulnerability. 



III. The SECunm Poucy * 

A policy on the security of the collections 
should be written by the Security Officer, in con- 
snltnt.'on witK'the administration, staff, legal au- 
thorities, and other knowledgeable persons. The 
policy should Include a ''standing operating pro* 
cedure** on dealing with possible theft: determin- 
ing suspected thieves, reporting thefts to the 
proper authorities within an organization, aod to- 
the local and (where appropriate} national legal 
authorities. The Security Policy should be kept 
up*to*date with current names and telephone 
numbers, 

IV. TMESrECIAtCOLtXCnONS 

Building or Area 

Tbe special collections building or area should 
have as few access points as possible, with the 
same entry and exit for both patrons and staff. 
The public should have access only to the public 
areas, not work areas or stack space. A reading, 
room or search room should be ideotifiecl as the 
only area in which materials may be used, and . 
readers must be carefully watched at all times by 
stair trained for this purpose. A visible security 
guard or staff mem Iter should check readers be- 
fore they go into the seaire area, and when they 
Jeave the area. Keys are especially vulnerable 
items; the keys to secure areas should be issued 
00 an as>needed basis to staff, with master keys 
secured against easy access. There should be a 
oontrol/check-out system for all keys. 

V. The Staff 

An atmosphere of trust and mutual concern for 
the collections Is probably the best insurance 
against theft by the stalf. although close and 
equitable supervision is essential. The staff should 
be chosen carefully, and background ^checks 
Oiould be made at the time of hiring. Bonding of 
the staff should be considered. A major weak 
point in any seciirit/ system Is disgruntled staff 
who may seek revenge thro'igh the destruction of 
collections. Staff should know their responsibility 
for security and know their legal rights in han- 
dling possible problems. Staff should also adhere 
to the same security procedures as readers, Jn 
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encral' Including keeping records of use of mate- 
iiJs by staff, diecMng their belongings when en- 

ering and leaving the secure area, and keeping 
Unnecessary person«l items out of the secure 
vifork areas. ThCf^Security Officer should make 

raining the staffs in security measures a high 

iriori^. 

VK The Readers 

- . ,Tiie special collections administrator must care* 
«ttlly balance:; the responsibility to make nnateriils 
vailable to researchers with the responsibility to 
:nsure the security of '^he materials. Readers 
hould be. required to present photographic iden- 
ification and a reasonable explanation of their 
leed to use the materials. This check is especially 
mportaht in ^the use of archival and. manuscript 
Dllectkms. Each reader should have an oricnta- 
ion to the collections and, to the security proce- 
lures before using the collections. Readers 
hoiild not be allowed to take extraneous personal 
naiierials (for example, nutebouks, briefcases, 
teavy coats, books, or voluminous papers) into 
ht reading room. Lockers or some kind of secure 
irea sliould l>e provided for personal items. Tlie 
^eeders should be watched at all times, and not 
ijlowed to hide their work behind bookcases, 
)ookt rucks, piles of books, or any other obstacles, 
^ders should be limited to only those books, 
naniiscripts, or otiisr items which are needed at 
me time to l>erform the research at hand. Each 
tern shottld.bc checked before being given to the 
eaderi and when returned. Readers should be 
cquired to return all librury materials before 
caving the reading room area, even if they plan 
0 return later in the day to continue their re- 
%afch. Readers should not be allowed to trade 
liatcrials, nor tu have access to muterials amitlier 
eader has checked out. The special collections 
.triF must be able to identify who has used which 
natcrial by keepTiTg-adequate check-out records, 
fbese records sliould be kept indefinitely. 

VI!. The Collections 



Administrators of special collections must be 
ible to identify the materiiUs in their collections. 
.Itiere are several means to this end. For exam- 
ple,, adequate accession records should be kept, 
ind cataloging and listings in finding aids should 
>e as detailed as possible. Other means are rec- 
ords and lists kept to fulfill the requirements of 
nsu ranee policies. Unprocessed materials should 
lot be made available to researchers without 
•areful checking. Tbere are several ways of mak- 
ing the materials themselves identifiable: marking 
Jrith indelible ink following the RBMS Guidelines 
, for Marking (see Apj^cndlx 1/ low}, other.fortns of 
niarking, and keeping photocopies of valuable 
mati*rials. CondiXion reports have af^o proved 
useful. Marking or photocopying^ must of ncces* 
O lost collections be a selective process, 
^ J^Jj^TuI thought given to .which materials are 



to be so protected. Tlie more valuable Items may 
also be segregated from the collections into 
higher seairity areas and not released to readers 
accept under special circumstances. 

VIII. The Legal RESPONsiBiLtTiES 

The administrators of spedid collections must 
know the laws for dealing vriih thefl applicable in 
their political and geographical area. ^ mem- 
bers must know their legal rights in stopping 
theAs, while not infringinglon ih^i ri^ts of the 
suspected thief. The administrator must report 
any thefb to the law enforcement agencies with 
jurisdiction in the area* and must tike response 
bility to prosecute thieves. Materials stCleh 
should be reported to Bookline Alert: Missing 
Books and-Manuscripts (BAMBAM), 12i East 
78th Streci, New York, NY 10027. telephone 
(212) 737-2715, a national program for theft con- 
troi, endorsed by the Rare Books & Manuscripts 
Section of ACRL. An additional possibility is an 
advertisement in the Stolen Books column of AB 
Bookman t Weekly (P.O. Box AB, Clifton, NJ 
07015). Listings in BAMBAM (which may be 
done anonymously) and in AB Bookman t Weekly 
will help to prevent unknowing transfer of stolen 
materials and to facilitate their return. 

IX. Conclusion 

Security is a major concern of the entire special 
collections community and must be addressed in 
each individual re^KMltory. These Guidelines are 
necessarily brief; further information is available 
through the professional literature, professional 
organizations, and consultants both within the 
rare book, manuscript, and special collections 
community and in law enforcement and insurance 
professions. It is perhaps '.ne most important and 
most difficult area of special collections admlnis- 
tration. Still, the efTo/is of the entire staff with 
the final responsiblHiy vested in one senior JtafT 
member, consultation and cooperation with locat 
and other law enforcement agencies, and report-, 
ing losses to proper authorities will result in der 
tcrring thieves' and in recovering materials wherr 
stolen. 



.Appendixi 
Guidelines for Marking Rare Books, 
Manuscripts, and other Special Collections 

1. Introduction 

There has been much thoughtful discussion in 
recent years regarding the. appropriateness of 
permanently marking rare books, manuscripts, 
and other special collections. The guidelines * 
which follow are intended to aid those libraries 
and other institutions which h?ve decided that 
they will mark their materials. The guidelines are 
intended primarily to provide as<consistent and . 
uniform a practice as possible, givfn the variety 



.-andlspcciat nature of the materials' concerned^ 
V'lliey are addressed only to those libraries and 

^'Other institutions who elect to use marking as 
^.paui of their overall security arrangements; and 

;they,attempt to strike a balance l>etween the im* 
^^jdiiuitions of two-major considerations: deterrence 

^(visibility, permanence) and integrity of the 
document (both physical and aesthetic). 

II. GENERAtRCCOMMENDATlONS 

General recommendations are: 

1. Hiat a form of permanent ink be used for 
4iiarking. 

2. That secret, ntarking as a primary ideiitiHca* 
tion device be avoided. 

3. That, the ownership mark be placed where it 
can easily be located (but not in a place that is 
too prominent or disRguring). 

, 4. Tliat it be placed away from text or imag? on 
>both sides of theieaf. 

For the sake of uniformity and ot'fcr ad van* 
tages, marking in hik lias.been preferred to em* 
bossing or |K'rforating. Visible mnrking is meant 
to redupc or obviate the need for secrrt marking, 
which lacks an immediate deterrence* volne. 

• Placement of the ownership mark w!ll always be a' 
matter of careful and trained judgment, varying 
according to each document. For the purposes of 
these guidelines, the place selected should be as 
close to the .lower portion as possible, on the 
versed at a site tliat is blank on both sides of the 
•leaf, and removed sufBciently from the text ur 
image on the side of the leaf on which it is placed 

• to avoid disBgurein'ent or confusion. Where cfr* 
cumstances or peculiarities of the item do not 
allow the above to be readily followed, marking 
may deferred until further consensus is 
.reached. 

HI. Specific Recommendatiuns 

Marks should be located as follows: 
1. Medieval and Renahsance Manuscripts, On 
the verso ofth*- first leaf of |inncipal text, on the 
inner margitt, approximate to the last line of text. 

Additional <m(Tkings may be needed when the 
item i'/a composite manuscript or otherwise has a 
substantial text that may be broken away without 
noticeable injury to the volume. Tlie location of 
each subsequent marking would be the same, i.e. 
lovier inner margin, approximate to tl e iast line 
of the text. When the manuscript i:; ,<oo tightly 
bound to mark in the inner niargin, alternate lo- 
cations may be made in any blank area of the 
verso, as close to the lower portion of the text as 
^possible. The mark should be so placed that it 
mr/ not be excised without extreme cropping. (In 
.manuscripts of double columns the mark might 
located in^the blank area between the two 
columns). 

% Incunabuia and Earty Printed Booh, On 
Q ^ of the first leaf of principal text on the 
CD l/^ier margln» approximate to the last line 



of 7 text. Follow the same instructions as given 
under Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts 
above, with the same precautions and alterna*- 
tives. 

3. Leaf Books, Sinj^le Leaves from Mantf^ 
scripts, be. Oh either verso or recto, at the 
lower portion of the text or image of . each leaf. 
Tlie choice may be determined by the document 
itself if one of the sides has more importance (ow- 
ing to an illustration, manuscript annotation, 
etc.); The ownership mark should then be placed 
on the revene side. 

4. Broadsides, Prints, Maps, Single Leaf jUN ' 
ters and Documents, On the. verso, tn the lower 
margin of the area occupied by text or Image on 
the opposite side. Care shnild be taken here to 
insure that the specific area is blank on the side 
.opposite to that which is to carry the mark. If the 
Uck side is entirely blank, the ownership mark 
may be placed freely in areas other than the 
lower margin. 

5. Multiple Leaf Manuscript Letters, Docu'^ 
ments, Ncws^wpers, Ephemera, On the verso of 
the first leaf in the lower margin. It may be ap- 
propriate to place an additional mark later In the 

.^work if a portion (such as a famous signature, 
paper seal, first appearance of a poem, etc.) 
would have independent value if detached or 
excised. 

6. Modem Printed Booh, Pamphlets, Serial /a* 
sues. On the verso of the first leaf of the opening 
text, directly below the first line. The placement 
here is designed to spare the title*page, half*titte, 
dedication page, etc., which in many valuable 
productions have a separate aesthetic appeal not 
to be disfigured even on the verso. As in the case 
of multiple- Ifaf materials (see above, no. 5)- 
additional markir.gs may be indicated for those 
internal Items (illustration, maps, etc.) that may 
have separate marketable value. 

IV., Kind of Ink ano Equipment 

The ink used should be permanent (i e. suf- 
ficiently difRcutt . j remove to act 'm most cases u 
a deterrent), inert in itself and in conservMion 
treatment, and able to be applied in minute 
quantity. The ink and equipment (rubber stamp 
and balsa wood pad) described in the Library of 
Congress's Preservation Leaflet No. 4, Marking 
Manuscripts, may serve as an example. 

V. Form and SiZ'^ of Mark 

The size should be kept to a minimum (ca. 
5*point type size for lettering). The s form should 
be made up of initials identif)'ing the institution 
as succinctly as possible, based on the National 
Union Catalog symbols, and suitable for arranging 
in lists to circulate to dealers, auctio') houses, 
collectors, etc. 

VI. Cancelution of Mark 

Do no^ attempt to obliterate marks owner- 
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silip ttuidcMCConiinK tu' these Kuidclincs, even in: 
llie cveni llinl the mntcriA] Is to be ileaeces- 
sloncd. No syslcni iios yet l>een devised for csn- 
celling marks v^ljieh cmnnol be imitated with rela* 
live ease^by thieyer, and there seems no altema- 
tive but' to assume permanent responsibility for 
the 'fact of one*s mark of ownership in a book» 



manuSCTipt, or other document. Permanent rcc- ' 
ords should be kept of deneccssioned nmterial 
amtaiuiiig marks of ovMiership made according to 
these guidelines, and the material «tself when re*? 
leased should be accompanied by a signed letter 
of authorization on institutional stationery. 



Reprinted from the March 1982 College & Research Libraries 
News, a publication of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries. 

Adopted by the ACRL Board of Directors on July 13, 1983.. 

Available from the Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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Guidelines regarding thefts 
in libraries 



By the RBMS Security Committee 
William A, SfoJJett, Chan 



The final version, approved by tne ACRL Board of 
Directors in January 1988. 



The "Guidelines Regarding Thefts in Libraries" 
have been developed by the ACRL R>ire Books and 
Manuscripts Section's Security Committee ^las de- 
veloped over the past eight years. The Committee 
began In 1978 with an ad hoc charge to develop 
guidelines for the marking of rare materials so that 
they could be proper!;/ identified when recovered. 
First published in 10?j. these were later made an 
appendix to the broader "Guidelines for the Secu- 
rity of Rare Book. Manuscript, and Other Special 
Collections." published by ACRL In 1982. andc -r. 
rently under revision by the Committee (see draft 
in C^RL News, March 1982. pp.90-93). 

From 198310 198osuccesslvedraftsofthegulde^ 
lines were leviewcd by the RBMS Security Com- 
mittee. The general policies were further expanded 
to include guidelines for "What to do before a theft 
occurs"; a checklist of steps to follow when a theft is 
discovered. "What to do after a theft occurs"; and 
••Model legislation; Theft and mutilation of library- 
I materials " which the Committee hopes libraries 
' and ACRL Chapters will take to their state legisla- 
• lures to strengthen the laws for the prosecution and 
punlihment of library thieves. A final draft was ap- 
proviid at ALA Annual Conference in 1986 and 
published in C6RL News, November 1986, 
pp.646-49. Open hearing' were held at the ALA 
Midwinter Meeting in January 1987. No revisions 
O ndal^ns were offered, so the guidelines 
||^P^(^"pproved by the RBMS Executive Commit- 



t-^. the ACRL Standards and Accreditation Com- 
mit\ce. the ACRL Board of Directors, and the ALA 
Mo.idards Committee (the latter two taking place 
at the ALA Midwinter Meeting in 1988). 

The RBMS Security Committee has emphasized 
two important points' about these guidelines. First, 
the guidelines are interrelated and should be con- 
sidered in conjunction with the previously pub- 
lished g^iidelincs as well. Second, the guidelines 
concern a// library thefts, not Just those which may 
occur In rare book, manuscript, and other special 
collections departments within a library syrtein. 
Some informal surveys over the past few years have 
shown that these latter departments have stronger 
physical and procedural security systems in placf* 
than do their parent libraries for the general collec- 
tions. Publicized thefts, furthermore, such as the 
James Sliinn case, show that thieves, rather than 
infiltrating established s>'stems, instead pilfer from 
open stacks where rare materials acquired years 
before remain unidentified and unprotected. The 
Committee itself conducted one informal, geo- 
graphic survey in 1982 among special collections li- 
braries and found that most had security policies in 
place following the RBMS general guidelines or 
had developed parallel guidelines on their own. An 
ARL/Office of Management Studies survey in 198^ 
as part of its SPEC Kit on "Collection Security in 
AhL Libraries" showed, however, that only 32% 
of the eighty-nine responding libraries had ap- 
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'^jointei asecurity^officer andonly'15% had'.writ- 

Jtn security policies to follow. 

^ Perhaps it is time for ACRL and ALA to consider 

' /he serious problem of library ihefts as a library- 
vide i^sue father than limiting the concern to raye 

* ' joofc, manuscripts, and other special collections* 
The Rare Books and Manuscripts Section stands 
eadv. to develop^ arid oA.<r>onsor ACRL and ALA 
liro^ams at annuaTconfereuCw which will edu- 

^^te all librarians about the epidemic proportions 
,IJibraiy thefts and the means to cope with them. 

Guidelines for wiiat.to do before 
a library theft occurs 

- , Library security officer 

Appoint a senior library staff member as Secu- 
rity Officer who has delegated authority from the 
Brary and the institution to act on their behalf, 
/orking with the institution s legal counsel and se- 
urity force. 

' I: Securilj- planning group 
Form a group made upx>f the librar>' Security 
,v officer and other appropriate personnel to develop 
specific pian of action to follow when a theft is 
^ iswvered. 

;L.Publicity 

Establish liaison with the institution's public re- 
lations office 10 that tiniely and accurate an- 
Duhcements can be made to the press when a theft 
discovered. 

//Law enforceirent 

A. Establish contact with law enforcement 
•jenciesr-institutional, local, stale, and/or 
deral— to determine who will be called and un- 
;r what circumstances. The library should main* 
Jn a list of.'oonlacts in jeach level of law enforce: 
ent and discuss .he plan of action with each. The 
ilue of materiak or other circumstances will dic- 
le which law enforcement agency will handle the 
se; for example, the FBI may become involved if 
, e dollar amount exceeds a minimum level, and 
e U.S.'CusiomSMnay be involved if stolen items 
ight be smlu ggled ou t of the country. 
B/\Vo'k with thelibrar>-'s institutional ad.ninis- 
liion tV-nsure support, for the prosecution of 
ieves, i is support may range from an active 
\ niingness to participate in the collectioii of evi- 
" nee to be turned, over to the District Attorney or 
S. Attorney for iurther consideration, or it may 
'olve direct participation in the prosecution by 
! institution. 

t[. Work, with appropriate institutional, local, 
d stale groups to lobby for strengthening of state 
vs regarding library thefts and for diligent prose- 
'.ion.of such crimes. 

Other outside contacts 
.,vA'.' Establish liaison with local rare book, nrjami* 
^ -int and s^cond-hand dealers to Inforni theni of 
..^VA'rs collecting areas* Thieves sometimes 



try to sell stolen property quickly, and dealers with 
khowleilge qf .the library's collections can recog- 
nize,, or at least be suspicious of, materials they 
know the library collects which are offeree! ly 
.them. 

B. -Report the name of thelibrary's Security Offi- 
cer to the RBMS Security Committee and note^ 
changes-Ths RBMS Security Committee will com-" 
pile a list of the security officeii annually. .The list 
will be available from the ACRL office ano\yili be 
forwarded to the Antiquarian Booksellers A a- 
tion of America (ABAA). 

C. Establish liaison w!th the- national, online 
network, Bqokline Alert/Missing Books and Manu- 
scripts (BA'MBAM) so Iha^ theftf can be reported 
'nomediately upon discov-ery. BAMBAM may be 
used not only lb report missing books but also to 
check when materials are offered to the librar>'. 

VL Preventive measures in the library 

A. Implement the RBMS Guidelines for the Se- 
curity of Rare Book, Mamzscripty and Other Spe- 
cial Collections (1982)^, available from the ACRL 
Office. 

B. Coordinate work in the library to assure 
proper ownership mark^appear on the injtitutionV 
holdings, providing proof that materials, if stolen,- 
belong to the library. Ths RBMS Security Commit- 
tee urges the use of its n^arking guidelines (an ap- 
picnflix to the security gmdelines mentioned above) 
for rare materials. The Committee also recom- 
mends recording distinctive charact »ristics of indi- 
vidual copies in cataloguing '.iotes as another means 
of identifying appropriate items. 

Begin a process of reviewing materials in thp 
library's geneial collections and open stacks for 
consideration of transfer to Special Collections or 
to a caged, limit Jd access area of the library. The 
RBMS Transfer,guidelines (Cl-RL News, Ju- 
ly/August 1985, pp 349-52) will help the library, 
identify candidatf:s Tor transfer. Some libraries 
have identified rare niaterials in the open stacks in 
the course of projects, such. as reporting to the 
Eighteenth Century Short Title Catalogue or 
working through a collection de\-elopment policy 
using the Research Libraries Group Conspectus. 
While the task seems overwhelming^oV libraries 
large and small, the Committee recommends that 
libraries make a beginning. 

VIL.Addresses 

The Security Committee, ACRL Rare Books & 
Manuscripts Section, ACRL/ALA, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago, IL 60611-2795. 

Daniel and Katherine Leab, BAMBAM, RO 
Box 1236, W::shington, CT 06793; (212) 737-2715. 

Checklist of what to do after a theft occurs 
from a library 

I. Notification 
Notification of Security Officer and appropriate 



librar\ administrators upon suspicion that a theft 
has occurred. 

IL Discovery of theft 
The library's collection of e\ idence of theft 

•Evidence of intrusion connected with missing 
library materials. 

•Indication that patron or staff member has 
stolen books or manuscripts. 

•Apprehension of person(s) in act of thefl. 

•Discovery.pf /ystematic pattern of loss. 

•Recovery of materials stolen from library. 

•Other evidence. 

III. 'Evaluation 
Security Officer's evaluation of evidence with 

administration, iaw enforcement personnel, li- 
brary.security group, and legal counsel as appro- 
priate, and determination of action 

IV. Actions 

•NotifvBooklineAlert/Nf^ssing Books and Man- 
uscripts (BAMBAM), and other appropriate net- 
\sotVs. 

•Notify local booksellers, and appropri:ue sps-- 
cialist dealers. 

• Request action from law enforcement agen- 
cies. Contacts: 

• Request action fiom legal authorities. Con- 
tacts 

V. Puolicitv 
•Securit> )fficer meets ^Mth administration 

and public 'relations officer to plan appropriate 
publicitvstrategv-. 

•Security ofl.er or public relations officer pre- 
pares news releases to alert staff and communit\ to 
problem and action. 

•Security officer or public relations officer han- 
dles inquiries from ne\\s media- 

VI. Security.officer's coordination of staff efforts 
«'Compilation of in%entones. 
•Arrangement for appraisals of loss or reco\ er\ 
•Preparation of communications to staff about 

progress on case. 

•Maintenance of intei na» records of actions fol- 
lowed during progress case. 

Draft of model legislation Theft and 
mutilation of library materials 

Declaration of purpose 

.Because of tlie/rising incidence of library theft 
and mutilation of l!brar>,^inatei;als, libraries are 
suffering serious losses of books and other librar\ 
propf rt\ , In order to assure that research materials 
are available for public u>c, it is the policy of this 
state to pro\ide librari'is and their employees and 
agents with^cgal protection to ensure security for 
their collections. It is the policy of this state to af- 
firm that, local; state and federal prosecution of 
crimes affecting books or other library property is 
exccuted.with the same degree of diligence as is ex- 



ercised in prosecution of crimes affecting all other 
forms of property. Fedei'al statute pertaining to 
stolen property is designed not only to iniplement 
federal-state co-operation in apprehending and 
punishing criminals n% ho utilize, or cause to be uti- 
lized, channels of interstate commerce for trans- 
portation of property (in value of $5,000 or niore) 
of N\ hich the owner has been wrongfully deprived, 
but also to deter original theft. 

I>efinitioii of terms 

"Library" means any public librar> ; any Li>rary 
of an educational, benevolent, hereditary, histori- 
cal or eleemosynary institution, organization or so- 
ciety; any museum; any repository of public or in- 
stitutional records. "Book or other library 
propertv" means any book, plate, picture, photo- 
graph, print, painting, drawmg, map, newspape., 
magazine, pamphlet, broadside, manuscript, doc- 
ument, letter, public record, microform, sound re- 
cording, audiovisual material in any format, ni'ag- 
netic or other tape, catalogue card or catalogu^ 
record, electronic da' . pror^ing record, artifact, 
or other documentar> , written or printed materi- 
als, or equipment, regardless of physical form or 
characteristics, belonging to, on loan to» or other- 
wise in the custody of a library. 

Propo^d wo' ding 

Section I. a.) Any person who willfully, mali- 
ciouslv oi^ wantonly writes upon, injures, defaces, 
tears, cuts, mutilates, or destro>s any bock 9: other 
librarv property belonging to, on loan ic, or other- 
wise in the custody " 't Hbrary shaii guilty cf a 
crime. 

Section l.b.) The willful concealment of a book 
or other librr r y property upon the person or among 
the belongings of t!»e person or concealed upon the 
p'^rson or among the belongings of another while 
still on the pi cmises of a library shall be prima facie 
e\ idence of intent to commit larceny thereof. 

Section I c ) The willful removal of a book or 
»ther librarv properly in contravention of library 
regulations shall be prima facie evidence of intent 
to commit larceny thereof 

Section I.d.) The willful alteration or destruc- 
tion of library ownership records, electronic- or cat- 
alogue records retained apatMrom or aoplied di- 
rectly to a book or other library property shall be 
prima facie evidence of intent to commit larceny of 
a book or other library property. 

Section II. a.) An adult agent or emplo>ee of a li- 
brary w ho has reasonable grounds to believe that a 
person committed, was committing, or was at- 
tempting to commit the acts described in Section I 
may stop such person. Immediately upon stopping 
such person the library employee shall identify 
himself and state the reason for stopping the per- 
son. If after the initial confrontation with the per- 
son under suspicion; ci\c adult agent yr library em- 
ployee has reasonable grounds to beli(!vc that at ''ie 
time .stopped the person committed, iwas coi»;iriit- 
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ting, or was attempting to commit the crimes set 
forth In Section I, said employee or agent may de- 
tain such person for a time sufficient to summon a 
peace officer to the library. In no case shall the de- 
tention be for a period of more than one-hidf (V2) 
hour.. Said detention must be accomplished in a 
reasonable mjinncr without unreasonable re- 
straints or excesive force, and may talc* place only 
on the premises of the library where the alleged 
crime occurred. Library premises includes the inte- 
rior of a building, structure, pr other enclosure in 
which a library facility is located, the exterior ap- 
purtenances to such building, structure, or other 
enclosure, and the land on which such building, 
structure^ or other enclosure is located. Any person 
so stopped by ari employee or agent of a library 
shall promptly identify himself by name and ad- 
dress. Once placed under detention; such person 
shall not be required to provide any other informa- 
tion nor shall any written and/or signed statement 
be elicited from him until a peace officer has itken 
him Into custody. The said employee or agent may, 
Huivever, examine said property which the em- 
ployee or agent has reasonable grounds to believe 
was unlawfully taken as set forth in Sections I.b 
and/or Lc. or it^jured or destroyed as set forth in 
Sections I.a and/or I. d. :)hould the person detained 
refuse to surrender the item for examination, a lim- 
ited and reasonable search may be conducted. 
Only packages, shopping bags, handbags, or other 
property in the immediate possession of the person 
detained, but rit including any clothing worn by 
the person, may be searched. 

-Section II. b.) For the purposes of Section II. a 
"reasonable grounds" shall include, but hot be lim- 
ited to, knowledge ti...t a person has concealed or 
injured a book or other librar>- property while on 



the premises of the librar>'. 

Section II. c.) In detaining a peison whom the 
employee or agent of the library has reasonable 
grounds to believe committed, was committing or 
was ittempting to commit any of the cr'mes se* 
forth in Section I, the said emi^oyee or agent may 
use a reasonable amount of nondeadly force when 
and oply when such force is necessary to protect 
himself or to prevent the escape of the person being 
detained or the loss of the library's propert>\ 

Section III. An adult agent or employee of a 1I-. 
brary who stops, detains gnd/or causes the arrest of 
any person pursuant to Section II shall not behdd 
civilly liable for false arrest, false imprisonment" 
unlawful detention, assault, battery, defamation^ 
of character, malicious prosecution or invasion of 
civil rights of the person stopped, detained and/or 
arrested, provided that in stopping, detaining or 
causing the arrest of the person, the adult agent or 
employee had at the time of Uiestopping, detentioii - 
or arrest reasonable grounds to believe that thepcr^ _ 
son' had committed, was committing, or was at- 
teripting to commit any of the crimes set forth in 
Section I. 

Section IV. The fair market value of property af- 
fected by crimes set forth jn Section I determiries 
the class of offense: value under $500 indicates a 
misdemeanor; $500-$5,000 a Class I felony; above 
$5,000 a Class II felony. 

The aggregate value of all property referred to in 
a single indictment' shall constitute the value 
thereof. 

Sectioi) V. A copy or abstract of this act shall be 
posted and prominently displayed in all libraries. 
Section VI. This act shall take effect upon pas- 
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6liidelm# for Extended 
>tis liibrary Services 
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FOREWORpv 

In Jinuvy 1960; the ACRL Standards and Ac- 
creditation 'Committ^ undertook the » review of 
the 13-yeai^old ''Guklelines for Library Services 
to Extension Students** ' to deteiin /he If a revision 
of jhew* guideline was ^ropriate. Membership, 
of the ^ Coniniittee . at :,the tim e this project > was 
fint' discussed induded Maijorie C Dennih, di* 
' rector of leanifng r^piirces, Annandale Campus,. 
'Nortfieni 'Vir^n^ T. 
pbdsbi), (chair), director University of Texas at 
Dallas'Ubraiy; Jam GMIener, associate direc- 
tor. University of Michigan Libraries; Peter' C. 
HaslutD, director, FnmMiii and MarsKaH College- 
L!brury; Geoi^e V; Hodowuiec, dir^rtor of the 
Ubraiy, Emporia State University; Jay K. Lucker,, 
director of libraries,. Massaditisetts Institute of 
Technolc^; Elizabeth iM. Salzer,-Ubrarian, J. 
Henry-Me)^r: Memorial Libriry of Stimfonl Uni^ 
versi^ ' Libraries; and Barbara - J.^ Williams Jen- 
kins, <!irector, Swith Carolina State College .Li- 
:brary. Since Jusiit* 1980; the following mem- 
bership ch«r*ff<?5;have; occtiiTTcd: FatHcia Ann 
Sacks, dirc^^or of^libraries, Muhlenberg and 
Cedar Crest ' Collies, replaced James f . Dodsor; 
is diair of the committee, and Irene B. Hoadley, 
direct^: of libnries',^Texas A &^M University, re- 
.placed Jane FIcncr. 

Follr»>ing a survey of the ACRL:membenhip, 
a dnd^ of proposed revised guideline> for iiibr^r * 
services to extension students was piepared «.id 
further responses were solidtc^-^., Hc^ngs were 
held during the 1981 ALA Midwinter Confer- 
ence. The published draft was revised by the 
Committee to reflect testimony and written re- 
sponses, and approved. by the ACRL Board on 
January 26. 

iNTBODUCnON 

Changing patterns within higher education dur- 
ing the U^t few decides have placed brcsder de- 
niands onMibrary resources and sirvices. Four 
factors have n^essitated the. review of library 
serifices to extension students: thcV growing Im- 
portance of continuing educr,ti'^n;«nd oCT-campw 
programs; the open admissions policy at many 
colleges and univeKitics and the corresponding 
change in the student bodyV. proliferation of 
academic programs- and an Increase in the 
Kn umber of locations at which they are offered; 
arKJ, new technological advancements &nd the In- 
crease .n the complexity and quantity of informa- 
tfonal' resources. These exogenous factors have 
calledior a review of library services oh the main 
campuses and haVe necessitated the revision of 
the guidelines of library service for continuing 
education and off campus services. 

"Guidelines for ExtendeJ Campus Library Ser- 
vices" supersede the 1957 "Guidelines for Library 
Service^~<o Extension Students/ The diange in 
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title was made to account for both a wider range 
of library services and an expiuided concept of 
what should be i:;cluded in supportirj. extended^ 
dimpus. academic programs. The revised 
guidelines ^ply to library services for institu^^ 
tional programs offer ^ on c^pus as well as off' 
campus, courses taken for credit.br on a nonr 
credit basis, "programs pursued on a. full time 
basis or as part of continuing . education pro^. 
gram, courses-attended H person.or by^means of 
electronic transmission, or any other nontradi- 
Honal.prognun- whic^re^^ b^jtmd: the- usual 
concept of higher education. 

Because extended campus programs are charac- 
terized^ by a high d^^STM of diversity and subject 
'jto rapid^^changCf these.guldelines .pjroylde a 
framework Tor developing extended campus H- 
braiy services without being prescriptive or nor- 
mative.. The six major sections-r-PI an ning. Fi- 
nances, Peronnel, Facilities,. Resources, and 
Services — articulate the necessaiy, conditions for 
.adequate services and reflect standard manage- 
ment practices. " . 

DEHNtnONS 

The phrase *!extended campus library services*^ 
covers library programs designed for nohr 
traditional-and^or continuing education st ^dents 
and &cu!ty. The courses may be credit o.- non- 
credit, the students matriculated or. non- 
matriculated, full-time. or part-time, and the 
dasses taught at^a main campus, branch. campus, 
or oS'-campus ]o(^*!on. 

Assumptions 

1) The academic library is primarily responsible^ 
for identifying, developing, and providing re- 
source j and scrvicesr which address the irforma*. 
tion needs of students^tnd fii^ulty Ivi^extended^ 
campus programs. ' 

2) The libnu^'s parent institution z responsible 
for providing support whidi addresses the Infor- 
mation needs of' Its extended campur/prografns. 

3) Effective services for extended campus 
communities may differ from established pracf 
vtices. The requirements of the instructional pre* 
gram ratheir than tradition should guide the li- 
brary's response! to il^^fine.*^ ^^A* 

Plann:nc 

To identify the information rieeus of 'st^*denb ^ 
and faculty in extended camjyy programs, ra(i^ 
arrtmge.to meet these needs, the library should: 

1) Assess the needs of Its ^ extended campus 
community for I ibrury^ resources, servic:3sW«<d^ 
facilities. 

2) Prepar.0 a ^written, profile of ' the extended' 
community's information needs. 

3) Develop a written statement of objectives, 
including immediate and ;long'range goals, ad* 
dressing the needs and.outlining niethods by 
which progress to>wd thi» attainment of these^.^^ 



4) Involve appropriate extended acauemic 
comnmnl^ rqpiesentatives, indudiiig the Acuity, 
in die fermiu^^ and the regiilar 

evaluatioo dieir^^ 

Finances 

The libftty should provide continuing. Bnandal 
sup|»ort for addressiiig the needs the extended 
tsampos co^Wunity. ThU financing should ber 

1) Itelaled'tpf^ie^foi^^ 

df smands of dM( irutouc^iraal program. 

2) Allocated W aijchedule auitching the parent 
'InstitutiM's budgeting ^de. 

3) ;Identified witfiin the hbraiy s budget request 
and, ^;4»endituie rejporting statements. 

4) Aobojnroodated ^ cpntrK:tual anangements 
^Involving extemal agenHries, inchjding afBliated, 
hut independentlyf sijq[>p6rt^ 

.PEaSONNEL 

Qiudified library persbhnel should be employed 
-co p!«n» implement, and evaluate library pro* 
grams addressing, the needs of extended campus 
students and &culty. This requires: 

^.Persons widi die oqpadty aiid skills to iden* 
tify needs 9Jid rrspond to them flexibly and crea- 
Hvely. 

2) sufBcient L-^mbors to attain defined goals 
X and objectives. 

3) Ctassifioition, statui. and sahuy scales for ex- 
tended canrifms library staff that are equi^nt to 
those provhied for other Ubnuy eni^lbyees. 

"Fa'^uties 

The library should' provide facilUies and 
equipment sufRdent in ^slxe. number, asid scope 
to attain the obJecthres,qf the extended campus 
programs. Excmples of.'s^^table arrangements in- 
clude: 

1) Contract with a non-afBliated library tr/ pro- 
vide resources and/or services.. 

2) An;oCr-site library office for consuhations. ac- 
cess to. ready. reference collections, /online data 
. base seardiing (did InterHhrufyioan services. 

3) Tdephone.consultatipn services and/or pair- 
ing of students and &cuHy with a staff member 
who will , respond to their needs. 

4) A hrandi library when a sufBcient number of 
dasses are.ofiered at ati, off-site location. 

Resoukces 

Access to library materials in sufh'cien! 
number,, so(^» and format (print and non-print) 
^KHiM be provided to: 

1) Accommodate' the students' needs In fullfil- 
ling course usignments,^ Inchiding required and 

, assigned reaciings and research papers. 

2) Acoonimodate teaching neecU including the 
sprepara(ia«i of Instrudional materials and the 
plication of varicwf tiKH^ of instntdiim. 

Frograins gra'nting/assbdate f jgrees should 
/provide access, to coHectionsj which' meet the 



''Culd^nes Ibr Two-Year CoOege Learning- Be- 
sources Programs'* «id tfie **Stateiiient on Qma- 
titative Standards.** Programs. granting bac* 
calaureate or masters degrees shouJd. provide ac*, 
cess to oiUectidns whidi^i^neet the staadtfds de* 
fined by the **Standtfds,f|W College libraries.** 
Programs offering doctorate degrees ^KMild pro- 
vide access to collections which meet the 
standards defined by the ''Standards for Univer* 
sity Ubraries." 

Services 

The "services ofiered students and faculty in ex- 
tended .campus, programs diould be designed ta 
meet effectively a wide range of .deferent Infor- 
mation and bibKognq;>hlc needs. Examples or:sr» 
rangemento whldi may meet diese needs Indude: 

1) i^ereiice^assistaim 

2) Electionic ^.^^ismlssion of Information. 

3) Computer-assisted bibliographic and infor- 
mation services. 

4) Instructionin bibliography and the use of In- 
formation tools and equipment. 

5) Assistance with non-print media and equip- 
ment. 

6} Reciprocal borrowing re&rrxis and Intsrll- 
wvices. 
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r^SbensJxofIibruy<»n^^ * 
-WhOe thde'two'sbttenM»bt;d6*^^ f.^Nnmbcr;of .pmdngfconttt^ primary 

ly iir-ply on-site jmxcss. or thV^&er foriiis^dls- . . ^^«^* .^<*«ntp'^*i^^^^^^^ 
-cussed^rbany acadcmlc'libfiriei an mindfol of .cSpace/icab •;'aiiaHc for nseii. ^ 
the. need to articoUte ^diHy tl^^ p^^ re-^ , >6 if^Sehto pcribond by. function, 

UtinglocoHcctibMandsefvicei. A* ;' - r-v^'r.Ipoi^ 

' Institutional' gbiJs aha: ;drcumkanccs*' aVV *'!^'?^ Adi^^ policy in* 

hil^ily v£Sabi% w»JdnrJtbofli^^^^ i .quiriaarctofce ^(redcd. 

' ' ' ' 2.8 :/L2gal'oi>Ugationsandrertricti^ 




private 

donfc libraries liave iult d^ mmlne 
.their partic^wTink^^ >;oals 
'specific edui»timial.jm<^''l^ 
prepairatbiy; lb 
nity access* The 
sources coiisistenC 



efpuipdse of iharinj ' 3*^5 CUentele.^v:;bV::;^^^^^^^ * , 

sA^Hth-Sua* a policy . is to en-' : Begidajtions for w - " f" T 



3A SodJ«adpoBtolf|c»ort- 

40 CHARACIEWSTICS OF FOIENTIAL 

* -".jusersanduse *r:-\.^;- ^ 

41 Steeofgroupi- V r- 
A«»Mid«ductttondfcvd. : v 

43 Nature tod P«ipotc of use- . • 

45 Hounjrfiii 

SiSStf tod dfreclioD^ «f»Uace. 

4e;j Ikwnmfa^r reglitr^ Dotkcf, billing. 

4.e.4 AViyjtcMttideqialpin^ 
4.65^Copy^ng•civ^oe. . 
4.6>d Use of meeting tpm, dix^y ipacc 
4Wlntcdibrtrylwa; . 
46.8 Sp^ fce-titted sejvloet; 

Noler SpeclBc totto ^^^^^ 
AooH fnisOT^ factoa^from ine 

STlUriwrnrribe,!^ »d duurecter 
rf Ae iwJting ipoBcy ilete^^ 



3 ,v Specie^' of Id^^ end tjfpet - 

ai ID. ct»df,;or Iflhodadocy fetters from 
. borne instfta'tiob^' consottU cards, or 
. . cooperative Ubrarr.- cards, etc^ re- ., 

4«^»d: " ^'^ ... •■■ • 

3i Non-fee acceti. / 

3^ Feeaccess* ^ * . ■ : ; ^ , 

a3.i:li<«Uficatlon of. .fee . categorka ..and 

• umountt. . 

3^A Basis of vaM fee pafcid (ie^ aemejtcr, 

f^uartefi fiscal or calendar year, etc.). 
3^^ Payinent ddafis (when and where). 

4 ' Sexyktiu ■ 

'41 Circuhtiott regulatkms. 
4.1.1 IderitlBiation required of jis«. ^ 
41.2 Loan periods If applktHe (ipcdfy gen- 
cral-use matwlab not subject to kan 
and loan.periods by if applica- 
Me). 

4.1.3 Acbew to special boCedloM or library 

brandbes not oomed above. 
41.4 Speda! dWnctlom amW nunaffllUted 
■ useis'if iW^icabk (cg^ students, worn 
other coBeg«, a^oiMS, td«i^ 
pTofcsri^uls).,: 

4W SanrSoK. (todttding 

xnetitof lost or damaged ruateriai). • 



Dcflnitteiiofilbntfyi^^ ' iJ' 
SUtcmwits of lmlirfott !^'^. T 
. . mediately esUbllA ^:^^^^ 

not Immedtftely asigcUted 1^^^^^^ Ae 
particular institution lite toW ft^ do 

iot^ coDstitule .part, of V^j^ ' 
dienlele, ihey laye irjodUW i^c<^ 
Uons. This sUtement ooght.to be^ 
M scnted til podtive Iwguagc^ .briefly 
'5 lUtlng the;natuie of Ihe library^mis. 

, An example of toguage foDows: 
The library wmstltutes e. vital in- 
flnictlonal'^and'researdj arm ot tfte 
Uhivwfity of :::L-.'and exists pri- 
■ • jnarily^to contribute to tbe^T^vcr- 
• ■ ilty'a teadiing and rewA func- 
tions. la addition,, the ^library ae^ 
:to tcrve Ae.cftizens of.&e State of 

, coDsislent with iU priinary 

fuflcUon jmd within tf)e limits of its 

if Uteral access and scrvi« are the 
Donn, this can be reflated In »»- 
,?>n sUtement A sta'i^?ient of how th« 
lil-aty 'fits into a Uvocrai P»^^J^ 
hmy services amonfc .libraritf in U*e 

sUte or other o^^^ ^ ^:i^^Jf^ 
might also be invaded, ir avaiUWe. 

2 Basis 1^ community a«vlce, 

%\ Definition of community. 

%i Cal«gori(» of eligible users. 



4J£ 
43.1 



Infohnatipn.iwvioSL . . 
Detcri^tiott of avadable aervicea by broad 
aubject wr type (e*, homar^ doc- 
^■,umer^ archWes; n^ 

43^ Basis of iccess (ir&ipeiaon, fJione, letter, 

■ ^i^j^ ' . . 
43!3 Hoon aaviie (liotfng UmlU- 
: ■ tlo&s iof oommunfty users). 

V44 Other awvices. V, ' 
;4.4.1 Rcprbaoctkm services and costs. . ;t t ^ 
4AJ^ AV equipment and peraonnd available. 
4.43 Conference rocms7audftorI«ms (avaflabfl- 

Ity and prooeas for r^nving)^ . 
4.4.4 Display space; 

445' Special fee-based services (e-g., accMs 
to oompttteriied ^bftHographlc daU 
b«ei). . 

BxnoMCHCxs . 

1. American Ubrary Assodatian, God ond Ob- 
iedita of the Asneriean Library Mocuam, 
as.adopted by the'Coundl of the Amcricaii 
Ubrary As8odatk>n, January 24, 197^ 

2. National CkmunissJon on Libraries a-^l 
Information Science, Toowi a NMkmal Frth 
gram for IJbrary end Infornuahn^^srvka: 
GodU for AdUm (Washington, D.C,: 1W5) 
pjc •* < ' 

Repriftfs of ifcis poUcy are fojjjflWf, tfppn 
tequSt, from the ACBL Office, SO E. Huron 
St!, Chkogo, JL 00611. mm 
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